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SCARLET A MINUS 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER’ 


From the first The Scarlet Letter has 
been considered a classic. It has appeal- 
ed not only to the critics but to the read- 
ing public as well. The young Henry 
James described the feeling of mystery 
and terror which it aroused in his childish 
mind—a feeling not easily definable, but 
reaching to the depths of his nature. The 
scarlet letter has seemed the very sym- 
bol of all sin, translating into living 
terms the eternal problem of evil. And 
in 1850 the book was timely as well as 
timeless: it specifically suggested the 
nineteenth-century answer to the eternal 
problem. “Sin” might sometimes be 
noble, and “‘virtue’” ignoble. Rousseau 
himself might have defined the scarlet 
letter as the stigma which society puts 
upon the natural instincts of man. 

But in modern times The Scarlet Letter 
has come to seem less than perfect. Other 
novels, like Anna Karenina, have treated 
the same problem with a richer humanity 
and a greater realism. If the book re- 
mains a classic, it is of a minor order. 
Indeed, it now seems not quite perfect 
even of its own kind. Its logic is ambigu- 
ous, and its conclusion moralistic. The 
ambiguity is interesting, of course, and 


* Formerly in the Departments of English of the 
University of Chicago and Harvard; author of 
Emerson and Asia. 
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the moralizing slight, but the imperfec- 
tion persists. 

In one sense the very imperfection of 
The Scarlet Letter makes it classic: its 
ambiguity illustrates a fundamental con- 
fusion in modern thought. To the ques- 
tion ‘“‘Was the action symbolized by the 
scarlet letter wholly sinful?” it suggests 
a variety of answers: “Yes,” reply the 
traditional moralists; “Hester Prynne 
broke the Commandments.” But the 
romantic enthusiasts answer: “No; Hes- 
ter merely acted according to the deepest 
of human instincts.”” And the transcen- 
dental idealists reply: ‘In part; Hester 
truly sinned against the morality which 
her lover believed in, but did not sin 
against her own morality, because she 
believed in a ‘higher law.’ To her own 
self, Hester Prynne remained true.” 

From the perspective of a hundred 
years we shall reconsider these three 
answers to the problem of evil suggested 
by The Scarlet Letter. The traditional 
answer remains clear, but the romantic 
and the idealistic have usually been con- 
fused. Perhaps the imperfection of the 
novel arises from Hawthorne’s own con- 
fusion between his heroine’s transcen- 
dental morality and mere immorality. 
Explicitly, he condemned Hester Prynne 
as immoral; but implicitly, he glorified 
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her as courageously idealistic. And this 
confusion between romantic immorality 
and transcendental idealism has been 
typical of the genteel tradition in 
America. 
I 

According to the traditional moralists, 
Hester Prynne was truly a sinful woman. 
Although she sinned less than her hypo- 
critical lover and her vengeful husband, 
she nevertheless sinned; and, from her 
sin, death and tragedy resulted. At the 
end of the novel, Hawthorne himself 
positively affirmed this interpretation: 

Earlier in life, Hester had vainly imagined 
that she herself might be the destined proph- 
etess, but had long since recognized the impos- 
sibility that any mission of divine and mysteri- 
ous truth should be confided to a woman 
stained with sin. 


And so the traditional critics have been 
well justified. The Scarlet Letter explicit- 
ly approves the tragic punishment of 
Hester’s sin and explicitly declares the 
impossibility of salvation for the sinner. 

But for the traditionalists there are 
many kinds and degrees of sin, and The 
Scarlet Letter, like Dante’s Inferno, de- 
scribes more than one. According to the 
orthodox, Hester Prynne belongs with 
the romantic lovers of the Inferno, in the 
highest circle of Hell. For Hester sinned 
only through passion, but her lover 
through passion and concealment, and 
her husband through “violating, in cold 
blood, the sanctity of the human heart.’” 
Therefore, Hester’s sin was the least, and 
her punishment the lightest. 

But Hester sinned, and, according to 
traditional Puritanism, this act shut her 
off forever from paradise. Indeed, this 
archetypal sin and its consequent trag- 
edy have been taken to symbolize the 
eternal failure of the American dream. 


2Cf. Austin Warren, Hawthorne (New York, 
1934), P. XXXv. 
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Hester suggests “the awakening of the 
mind to ‘moral gloom’ after its childish 
dreams of natural bliss are dissipated.’’ 
Thus her lover, standing upon the scaf- 
fold, exclaimed: “Is this not better than 
we dreamed of in the forest?’’ And Haw- 
thorne repeated that Hester recognized 
the eternal justice of her own damnation. 
The romantic dream of natural freedom 
has seemed empty to the traditionalists, 
because sin and its punishment are eter- 
nal and immutable. 

That Hester’s sin was certain, and her 
dream of freedom impossible, traditional 
Catholicism has also agreed. But the 
Catholic critics object that Hawthorne’s 
Puritanism denies the Christian doctrine 
of the forgiveness of sin. They believe 
that Hester expiated her evil by means 
of repentance and a virtuous later life: 
“Hester represents the repentant sinner, 
Dimmesdale the half-repentant sinner, 
and Chillingworth the unrepentant sin- 
ner.”* Therefore, Hester individually 
achieved salvation, even though her sin 
was clear and her dream of universal 
freedom impossible. 

But all the traditionalists agree that 
Hester’s action was wholly sinful. That 
Hester herself never admitted this accu- 
sation and that Hester is never repre- 
sented as acting blindly in a fit of passion 
and that Hester never repented of her 
“sin” are facts which the traditionalists 
overlook. Moreover, they forget that 
Hawthorne’s condemnation of Hester’s 
sin is never verified by Hester’s own 
words. But of this more later. 

Meanwhile, other faults in Hester’s 
character are admitted by the traditional 
and the liberal alike. Even if she did not 
do what she believed to be evil, Hester 


3H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New York, 
1930), P. 259. 

4 Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn., 
1938), p. 16. 




















nevertheless did tempt her lover to do 
what he believed to be evil and thus 
caused his death. And because she 
wished to protect her lover, she con- 
sented to a life of deception and conceal- 
ment which she herself knew to be false. 
But for the traditional moralists neither 
her temptation of her lover nor her de- 
ception of him was a cardinal sin. Only 
her act of passion was. 

Therefore Hester’s passion was the 
fatal flaw which caused the tragedy. 
Either because of some womanly weak- 
ness which made her unable to resist 
evil, or because of some pride which 
made her oppose her own will to the 
eternal law, she did evil. Her sin was 
certain, the lawshe broke wasimmutable, 
and the human tragedy was inevitable— 
according to the traditional moralists. 


Il 


But, according to the romantic enthu- 
siasts, The Scarlet Letter points a very 
difficult moral. The followers of Rous- 
seau have said that Hester did not sin at 
all; or that, if she did, she transformed 
her sin into a virtue. Did not Haw- 
thorne himself describe the radiance of 
the scarlet letter, shining upon her breast 
like a symbol of victory? “The tendency 
of her fate had been to set her free. The 
scarlet letter was her passport into re- 
gions where other women dared not 
tread.” Hester—if we discount Haw- 
thorne’s moralistic conclusion—never re- 
pented of her “sin” of passion, because 
she never recognized it as such. 

In absolute contrast to the traditional- 
ists, the romantics have described The 
Scarlet Letter as a masterpiece of “Haw- 
thorne’s immoralism.”’ Not only Hester 
but even the Puritan minister becomes 
“an amoralist and a Nietzschean.’”*® “In 


5S Régis Michaud, The American Novel Today 
(Boston, 1928), p. 36. 
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truth,” wrote Hawthorne, “nothing 
short of a total change of dynasty and 
moral code in that interior kingdom was 
adequate to account for the impulses 
now communicated to the... . minis- 
ter.”” But Hester alone became perfectly 
immoral, for “the world’s law was no law 
for her mind.” She alone dared renounce 
utterly the dead forms of tradition and 
dared follow the natural laws of her own 
instinctive nature to the end. 

Therefore, the romantics have praised 
The Scarlet Letter for preaching “la mys- 
tique de l’Amour.’’’ And especially the 
French critics, following D. H. Lawrence, 
have spoken of Hawthorne’s “gospel of 
love.” ‘Hester gave everything to love,’’* 
they have repeated: 

Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart; 
Friends, kindred, days, 
Estate, good-fame, 


Plans, credit and the Muse,— 
Nothing refuse. 


As Emerson counseled, so Hester acted. 
In spite of Hawthorne’s moralistic dis- 
claimer, his heroine has seemed to re- 
nounce traditional morality and to pro- 
claim the new morality of nature and the 
human heart. 

Therefore, according to the romantics, 
the tragedy of The Scarlet Letter does not 
result from any tragic flaw in the heroine, 
for she is romantically without sin. It 
results, rather, from the intrinsic evil of 
society. Because the moral law imposes 
tyrannical restraints upon the natural 
instincts of man, human happiness is im- 
possible in civilization. The Scarlet Letter, 
therefore, becomes the tragedy of per- 
fection, in which the ideal woman is 
doomed to defeat by an inflexible moral 


6 Tbid., p. 44. 


7L. E. Chrétien, quoted in A. Warren, Haw- 
thorne, p. xxviii. 


§ Michaud, of. cit., p. 37. 
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tradition. Because Hester Prynne was so 
perfectly loyal and loving that she would 
never abandon her lover, she was con- 
demned by the Puritans. Not human 
frailty, therefore, or any tragic imperfec- 
tion of character, but only the inevitable 
forces of social determinism caused the 
disaster described by The Scarlet Letter— 
according to the romantic enthusiasts. 


Ill 


Between the orthodox belief that 
Hester Prynne sinned utterly and the 
opposite romantic belief that she did not 
sin at all, the transcendental idealists 
seek to mediate. Because they deny the 
authority of the traditional morality, 
these idealists have sometimes seemed 
merely romantic. But because they seek 
to describe a new moral law, they have 
also seemed moralistic. The confusion of 
answers to the question of evil suggested 
by The Scarlet Letter arises, in part, from 
a failure to understand the transcenden- 
tal ideal. 

With the romantics, the transcenden- 
talists® agree that Hester did wisely to 
“give all to love.” But they insist that 
Hester’s love was neither blindly pas- 
sionate nor purposeless. “What we did,” 
Hester exclaims to her lover, “had a 
consecration of its own.” To the tran- 
scendental, her love was not sinful be- 
cause it was not disloyal to her evil hus- 
band (whom she had never loved) or to 
the traditional morality (in which she 
had never believed). Rather her love was 
purposefully aimed at a permanent union 
with her lover—witness the fact that it 
had already endured through seven years 
of separation and disgrace. Hester did 

9 Critics suggesting this “transcendental” point 
of view include the following: Moncure D. Conway, 
Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne (London, 1870); John 


Erskine, “Hawthorne,” in CHAL, II, 16-31; and 
Stuart P. Sherman, “Hawthorne,” in Americans, 


pp. 122-52. 
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well to “obey her heart,’ because she felt 
no conflict between her heart and her 
head. She was neither romantically im- 
moral nor blindly rebellious against soci- 
ety and its laws. 

This element of conscious purpose dis- 
tinguishes the transcendental Hester 
Prynne from other, merely romantic 
heroines. Because she did not deny “the 
moral law” but went beyond it to a 
“higher law,”’ Hester transcended both 
romance and tradition. As if to empha- 
size this fact, Hawthorne himself de- 
clared that she “assumed a freedom of 
speculation which our forefathers, had 
they known it, would have held to be a 
deadlier crime than that stigmatized by 
the scarlet letter.’’ Unlike her lover, she 
had explicitly been led “beyond the scope 
of generally recieved laws.” She had 
consciously wished to become “the 
prophetess”’ of a more liberal morality. 

According to the transcendentalists, 
therefore, Hester’s ‘“‘sin” was not that 
she broke the Commandments—for, in 
the sight of God, she had never truly 
been married. Nor was Hester the 
blameless victim of society, as the ro- 
mantics believed. She had sinned in that 
she had deceived her lover concerning 
the identity of her husband. And she 
admitted this clearly: 


“O Arthur,” cried she, “forgive me! In all 
things else, I have striven to be true! Truth was 
the one virtue to which I might have held fast, 
and did hold fast, through all extremity; save 
when thy good . . . . were putin question! Then 
I consented to a deception. But a lie is never 
good, even though death threaten on the other 
side.” 


Not traditional morality, but transcen- 
dental truth, governed the conscience of 
Hester Prynne. But she had a con- 
science, and she had sinned against it. 
Indeed, Hester Prynne had “sinned,” 
exactly because she put romantic “love” 
ahead of ideal “truth.” She had done 


















evil in allowing the “‘good”’ of her lover to 
outweigh the higher law. She had sacri- 
ficed her own integrity by giving abso- 
lutely everything to her loved one. For 
Emerson had added a transcendental 
postscript to his seemingly romantic 
poem: 

Leave all for love; 

Yet, hear me, yet 


Keep thee to-day, 
To-morrow, forever, 
Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 


Heartily know 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive. 


That is to say: True love is a higher law 
than merely traditional morality, but, 
even at best, human love is ‘“daemonic.” 
The highest law of “celestial love” is the 
law of divine truth. 

According to the transcendental ideal- 
ists, Hester Prynne sinned in that she did 
not go beyond human love. In seeking to 
protect her lover by deception, she sin- 
ned both against her own “integrity” 
and against God. If she had told the 
whole truth in the beginning, she would 
have been blameless. But she lacked 
this perfect self-reliance. 

Nevertheless, tragedy would have re- 
sulted even if Hester Prynne had been 
transcendentally perfect. For the tran- 
scendental ideal implies tragedy. Tradi- 
tionally, tragedy results from the indi- 
vidual imperfection of some hero. Ro- 
mantically, it results from the evil of 
society. But, ideally, it results from a 
conflict of moral standards or values. 
The tragedy of The Scarlet Letter resulted 
from the conflict of the orthodox moral- 
ity of the minister with the transcenden- 
tal morality of the heroine. For Arthur 
Dimmesdale, unlike Hester Prynne, did 
sin blindly through passion, committing 
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an act which he felt to be wrong. And 
because he sinned against his own moral- 
ity, he felt himself unable to grasp the 
freedom which Hester urged. If, on the 
contrary, he had conscientiously been 
able to flee with her to a new life on the 
western frontier, there would have been 
no tragedy. But: 

“It cannot be!’”’ answered the minister, 
listening as if he were called upon to realize a 
dream. “I am powerless to go. Wretched and 
sinful as I am, I have had no other thought than 
to drag on my earthly existence where Provi- 
dence hath placed me.” 


To those who have never believed in it, 
the American dream of freedom has al- 
ways seemed utopian and impossible of 
realization. Tragedy results from this 
conflict of moralities and this unbelief. 


IV 


According to the orthodox, Hester 
Prynne sinned through blind passion, 
and her sin caused the tragedy. Accord- 
ing to the romantic, Hester Prynne hero- 
ically “‘gave all to love,” and tragedy 
resulted from the evil of society. Accord- 
ing to the transcendentalists, Hester 
Prynne sinned through deception, but 
tragedy resulted from the conflict of her 
dream of freedom with the traditional 
creed of her lover. Dramatically, each of 
these interpretations is possible: The 
Scarlet Letter is rich in suggestion. But 
Hawthorne the moralist sought to de- 
stroy this richness. 

The Scarlet Letter achieves greatness 
in its dramatic, objective presentation of 
conflicting moralities in action: each 
character seems at once symbolic, yet 
real. But this dramatic perfection is 
flawed by the author’s moralistic, sub- 
jective criticism of Hester Prynne. And 
this contradiction results from Haw- 
thorne’s apparent confusion between the 
romantic and the transcendental moral- 
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ities. While the characters of the novel 
objectively act out the tragic conflict be- 
tween the traditional morality and the 
transcendental dream, Hawthorne sub- 
jectively damns the transcendental for 
being romantically immoral. 

Most obviously, Hawthorne imposed 
a moralistic “Conclusion” upon the 
drama which his characters had acted. 
But the artistic and moral falsity of this 
does not lie in its didacticism or in the 
personal intrusion of the author, for 
these were the literary conventions of the 
age. Rather it lies in the contradiction 
between the author’s moralistic com- 
ments and the earlier words and actions 
of his characters. Having created living 
protagonists, Hawthorne sought to im- 
pose his own will and judgment upon 
them from the outside. Thus he de- 
scribed Hester as admitting her “sin” of 
passion and as renouncing her “selfish 
ends” and as seeking to “expiate” her 
crime. But Hester herself had never ad- 
mitted to any sin other than deception 
and had never acted “selfishly” and had 
worn her scarlet letter triumphantly, 
rather than penitently. In his “Conclu- 
sion,” therefore, Hawthorne did violence 
to the living character whom he had 
created. 

His artificial and moralistic criticism 
is concentrated in the “Conclusion.” 
But it also appears in other chapters of 
the novel. In the scene between Hester 
and Arthur in the forest, Hawthorne had 
asserted: 

She had wandered, without rule or guidance, 
in a moral wilderness. .... Shame, Despair, 
Solitude! These had been her teachers,—stern 
and wild ones,—and they had made her strong, 
but taught her much amiss. 


And again Hawthorne imputed ‘“‘Shame”’ 
to Hester, and declared that her 


“strength” was immoral. 
This scene between Hester and her 
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lover in the forest also suggests the root 
of Hawthorne’s confusion. To the tradi- 
tional moralists, the “forest,” or ‘‘wilder- 
ness,” or “uncivilized Nature” was the 
symbolic abode of evil—the very nega- 
tion of moral law. But to the romantics, 
wild nature had become the very symbol 
of freedom. In this scene, Hawthorne ex- 
plicitly condemned Hester for her wild- 
ness—for “‘breathing the wild, free at- 
mosphere of an unredeemed, unchristian- 
ized, lawless region.” And again he 
damned her “sympathy” with “that 
wild, heathen Nature of the forest, never 
subjugated by human law, nor illumined 
by higher truth.” Clearly he hated moral 
romanticism. Ana this hatred would 
have been harmless, if his heroine had 
merely been romantic, or immoral. 

But Hester Prynne, as revealed in 
speech and in action, was not romantic 
but transcendental. And Hawthorne 
failed utterly to distinguish, in his moral- 
istic criticism, between the romantic and 
the transcendental. For example, he 
aever described the “speculations” of 
Hester concerning ‘“‘freedom” as any- 
thing but negative, “wild,” “‘lawless,”’ 
and “heathen.” All “higher truth’’ for 
him seemed to reside exclusively in tra- 
ditional, “civilized” morality. But Haw- 
thorne’s contemporaries, Emerson and 
Thoreau, had specifically described the 
“wilderness” (Life in the Woods) as the 
precondition of the new morality of free- 
dom; and “‘Nature” as the very abode of 
“higher truth”: all those transcendental 
“speculations” which Hawthorne im- 
puted to his heroine conceived of “‘Na- 
ture” as offering the opportunity for the 
realization of the higher moral law and 
for the development of a “Christianized” 
society more perfectly illumined by the 
divine truth. 

Therefore, Hawthorne’s moralistic 
passages never remotely admitted the 














possible truth of the transcendental ideal 
which he had objectively described Hes- 
ter Prynne as realizing. Having allowed 
his imagination to create an idealistic 
heroine, he did not allow his conscious 
mind to justify—or even to describe fair- 
ly—her ideal morality. Rather, he 
damned the transcendental character 
whom he had created, for being romantic 
and immoral. But the words and deeds 
by means of which he had created her 
contradicted his own moralistic criti- 
cisms. 


V 


In the last analysis, the greatness of 
The Scarlet Letter lies in the character of 
Hester Prynne. Because she dared to 
trust herself and to believe in the possi- 
bility of a new morality in the new world, 
she achieved spiritual greatness in spite 
of her own human weakness, in spite of 
the prejudices of her Puritan society, 
and, finally, in spite of the prejudices of 
her creator himself. For the human 
weakness which made her deceive her 
lover in order to protect him makes her 
seem only the more real. The calm 
steadfastness with which she endures the 
ostracism of society makes her heroic. 
And the clear purpose which she follows, 
despite the denigrations of Hawthorne, 
makes her almost ideal. 

Hester, almost in spite of Hawthorne, 
envisions the transcendental ideal of 
positive freedom, instead of the romantic 
ideal of mere escape. She urges her lover 
to create a new life with her in the wilder- 
ness: “‘Doth the universe lie within the 
compass of yonder town? Whither leads 
yonder forest track?” And she seeks to 
arouse him to a pragmatic idealism equal 
to the task: “Exchange this false life of 
thine for a true one!.... Preach! Write! 
Act! Do anything save to lie down and 
die!” 
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Thus Hester Prynne embodies the au- 
thentic American dream of a new life in 
the wilderness of the new world, and of 
self-reliant action to realize that ideal. 
In the Puritan age in which he lived, and 
in Hawthorne’s own nineteenth century, 
this ideal was actually being realized in 
practice. Even in our modern society 
with its more liberal laws, Hester Prynne 
might hope to live happily with her lover, 
after winning divorce from her cruel and 
vengeful husband. But in every century 
her tragedy would still be the same. It 
would result from her own deception and 
from the conflicting moral belief of her 
lover. But it would not result from her 
own sense of guilt or shame. 

In The Scarlet Letter alone among his 
novels, Hawthorne succeeded in realizing 
a character embodying the authentic 
American dream of freedom and inde- 
pendence in the new world. But he suc- 
ceeded in realizing this ideal emotionally 
rather than intellectually. And, having 
completed the novel, he wondered at his 
work: “I think I have never overcome 
my adamant in any other instance,” he 
said. Perhaps he added the moralistic 
“Conclusion” and the various criticisms 
of Hester, in order to placate his con- 
science." In any case, he never permit- 
ted himself such freedom—or such 
greatness—again. 

Where The Scarlet Letter described the 
greatness as well as the human tragedy 
which lies implicit in the American 
dream of freedom, Hawthorne’s later 
novels describe only the romantic delu- 
sion which often vitiates it. The Blithe- 
dale Romance emphasizes the delusion 
of utopianism, and The Marble Faun 
preaches the falsity of the ideal of ‘‘na- 
ture” (Donatello). Where Hester Prynne 
was heroically self-reliant, Zenobia be- 
comes pathetically deluded, and Miriam 


7° Cf. Conway, op. cit. 
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almost in spite of his own ‘‘adamant,” 
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romantically blind. Hawthorne, reject- 
ing the transcendental idealism which 
Hester Prynne seems to have realized 








piously recanted in his “Conclusion” and 
took good care that his later “dark” her- 
oines should be romantic, unsympathet- 
ic, and (comparatively) unimportant. 





THE FUTURE OF POETRY 


LOUISE POUND’ 


Poetry is the most beautiful form of 
human speech. The human race has al- 
ways had its song and always will have it. 
It may not be expected to die out. In our 
present century, however, its status has 
altered. There are relatively fewer hear- 
ers or readers of it than in the long 
stretches of the past and fewer noted 
poets. Professors offer courses in the 
great poetry of the world, and one hopes 
that they will continue to do so. Poetry 
societies exist on campuses in great num- 
bers. Prizes are offered to encourage 
young poets and avenues of publication 
opened to them in local magazines. What 
has happened to poetry to bring its lapse 
from its old prestige? Various explana- 
tions have been brought forward by vari- 
ous critics; but I find myself agreeing 
with none of them. My own seems to be 
different still. 


I 


Among the explanations that I recall 
at random is that of a scholar who be- 
lieves that the poetic decline of recent 
times is more or less bound up with the 
waning of humanistic studies, especially 
classical studies. A more conspicuous 
school of thought attributes the “epitaph 
of poetry”’ to the rise of science, finding 
the poetic and the scientific spirits in- 
compatible, as the young Keats did when 


* Professor of English, University of Nebraska. 


he proposed his famous toast, “Confusion 
to the memory of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
destroyed the poetry of the rainbow by 
reducing it to a prism,” or Poe when he 
wrote his sonnet ““To Science.” A world 
given over to scientific investigation, to 
invention and machines, a world devoted 
to the cult of the realistic in literature 
and of sociological and political theory is 
not stimulating to poetic creativeness. 
This was not the view of Matthew Arnold, 
who thought that as science came to the 
foreground poetry would be needed more 
and more as an offset, would perhaps be 
relied upon to replace religion. And it 
was not the view of Tennyson, who loved 
to introduce scientific conceptions and 
illustrations into the fabric of his poetry. 

Another thinker, a political conserva- 
tive, ascribed the shift from poetry to our 
recent dominant concern for the prole- 
tarian. How well, he asked, do proletar- 
ianism and poetry mix? The proletarian 
spirit is no more likely, is even less likely, 
to inspire beautiful literature than is the 
spirit of science and the worship of the 
machine. 

There is something to think about in 
two explanations made in 1937 by H. S. 
Canby in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Mr.Canby does not think the decay 
of poetry is for Carlyle’s reason—that 
poetry belongs to the childhood of the 
race and inevitably declines with sophis- 




























tication. Nor does he hold that we are 
losing as a people our sense of rhythm. 
We still dance and like music; indeed, is 
this not an age of swingtime? Nor is it 
because of the neglect of the reading and 
teaching of verse in the lower schools and 
the colleges. Mr. Canby suggested that 
poetry is suffering from that widespread 
specialization which has affected so 
many other activities—the division of 
labor, specialization in sport, in educa- 
tion, in manual training. Only the classi- 
cists read the classics, only scientists col- 
lect specimens, only linguists perfect 
themselves in foreign languages, only 
scholars form libraries. Only profession- 
als have been expected to make music or 
paint. Do only poets read poetry? Ina 
further comment Mr. Canby emphasizes 
the possible maladjustment between 
poetry and our own era. In a time of 
emotional confusion when we are in 
doubt of the stability of our own civiliza- 
tion, in such a time poetry can hardly be 
articulate for the general reader. It fol- 
lows old emotional and thought patterns, 
expresses only those which have become 
conventions; it attracts no more than 
does good prose. Good prose is not mere- 
ly easier reading (it was not once), but it 
is better reading than poetry which is 
not real poetry but only acceptable verse. 

To continue a brief sampling of con- 
temporary views, in an article, “America 
and Poetry,” also in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, Leonard Bacon implied 
that the thinner quality of American 
poetry after 1890 is in part the cause of 
present conditions. This falling-off in 
quality came, he thinks, from a wish to 
imitate European cultural ways, from 
too great concern for form and diction, so 
that an artificial, sissified performance 
was turned out, in which there was noth- 
ing for the general human being. The 
vogue of Imagism et al. followed and the 
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present-day vogue of the unintelligible. 
These later vogues of poetry have to do 
with method and form; but method and 
form are not what is of first importance. 
And true pleasure, said Mr. Bacon, is a 
solitary performance, whereas the soli- 
tary in our contemporary life gives way 
to the noisy and the social, to group 
pleasure. The new psychologists think 
us abnormal if we take our pleasure by 
ourselves. One might add that many 
now go in for the “choral reading’ of 
poetry, though it is really only the lone 
reader who reads it best. He points out 
further that poetry is a very human art, 
and it is its duty to be beautiful. But our 
age is afraid of the beautiful. Mr. Bacon 
is sure that this condition is not perma- 
nent. He is surer than I find myself to be 
that poetry will return to its old as- 
cendance. 

The obscurity and symbolism often 
affected by present-day poets also comes 
in for blame or for protest. Among those 
who believe that present tendencies con- 
tribute little to true poetry and limit the 
number of its readers is Elizabeth Drew. 
Too much allusiveness, the substitution 
of psychological process for logical struc- 
ture and sequence, capricious use of 
widely divergent associations when, as so 
often, the central idea of the poem is 
stated nowhere in the poem—all this robs 
poetry of appeal. The cult of obscurity 
alienates readers. When poetry is not 
emotionally comprehensible except to 
the highly trained, it cannot keep its hold 
on the public. It may be left, as Mr. Can- 
by suggested, to specialists and to the 
library. Though our age is widely read, 
the sensitiveness, the subtle emotional 
responsiveness that poetry needs, is lack- 
ing. A sense of its universal values has 
faded. 

These various diagnoses do not seem 
to me to be the whole story or even the 
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main story. Surely there is a practical, 
realistic factor to be taken into account, 
though it may well have been overlooked 
by theorists and idealists. 


II 


First let us take a look at poetry in 
panorama, for the part it has played 
down the generations; this before we 
turn to the present to try to understand 
or predict. Whether or not we are as con- 
fident as are Mr. Bacon and many others 
who write on the subject that poetry has 
a bright future, it certainly has had a 
past, a long one that takes us backward 
down vast stretches of time to the begin- 
nings of the human race. For that matter 
linguists have suggested, especially Pro- 
fessor Otto Jespersen of Copenhagen, 
that the beginnings of language itself, 
the means of human intercommunica- 
tion, may be found in musical utterance. 
All speech may once have been song; 
the two phenomena, speech and song, 
not yet differentiated; speech not yet 
evolved. Among aboriginal tribes today 
speech is more emotional, and melody 
counts for more than among us. Un- 
civilized utterance is highly musical. 
Whether it is true or not—and there are 
numerous other theories concerning the 
origin of language—it is a fascinating 
hypothesis that from the first outbursts 
of primitive music and song, i.e., from 
primitive poetry, comes our first human 
speech. When we pass to literary records, 
here also poetical language seems older 
than prose expression. The often-quoted 
eighteenth-century poet may have been 
right when he wrote: 


This nature drove us; warbling rose 
Man’s voice in verse before he spoke in prose. 


I have dwelt on the genesis of poetry, 
possibly coincident with the genesis of 
language, to illustrate the remoteness of 
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its past and its fundamental importance 
in the history of the race. 

Next, in this brief retrospect, let us 
continue to glance at the panorama of 
poetry, its place and prestige, between 
ancient days and the present. Poetry, 
meant to be heard, was still the leading 
form of literary expression in Greek and 
Roman days, as in primitive times. The 
fundamentally oral quality of poetry 
must not be forgotten. Among the early 
Germans, professional bards were in the 
foreground. They were the preservers of 
tribal history. They chanted of the deeds 
of heroic ancestors and of heroic fights of 
their own times. Before the days of writ- 
ing and manuscripts, this was the only 
way in which traditions could be handed 
on. Verse was more easily remembered 
than prose, and perhaps for this reason 
it seems to have earlier acquired clear 
and attractive structure. In Chaucer’s 
time, the late Middle Ages, tales were still 
chanted to the accompaniment of some 
musical instrument or read aloud before 
a group of hearers. Poetry was still the 
dominant art form. It maintained its 
ascendance in the sixteenth century, a 
great poetic period, and it was still di- 
rected mainly to the ear. Drama was 
then in poetic form. Shakespeare com- 
posed his plays to be presented, to be 
heard, not for circulation in printed 
form. And nearly any character in a 
Shakespearean play may catch up a 
musical instrument and sing. Song seems 
to have had nearly universal popularity 
then. Though there was more reading 
and less hearing of it in the seventeenth 
century, it was still, two centuries after 
the introduction of printing, the form of 
literature that reached most persons, 
that attracted geniuses, the strong minds 
that craved readers and influenceas wellas 
self-expression. Poetry was still the form 
that brought prestige, and, for the drama- 
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tists, remuneration. The latter may not 
have been great; but other forms of 
literature hardly brought returns at all. 

Thus we have come as far down as the 
eighteenth century and find poetry hav- 
ing a relative monopoly, less than it had 
earlier, but still unmistakably in the fore- 
ground. The outpourings of verse have 
been the key not only to the emotional 
but to the intellectual tendencies, the 
moral development, the psychic outlook 
of people, down nearly to our own time— 
poetry far more than prose. The signifi- 
cant period for shift was the eighteenth 
century. By this time the middle class 
had risen in influence. The reading public 
was enlarged and reading popularized. 
Not only the upper classes read, but the 
rising currency of newspapers, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and printed street ballads 
brought reading to those farther down in 
social station. Of especial importance in 
this century was the advent of the period- 
ical essay in prose and of prose fiction, na- 
tive English forms. The vogue of these 
new forms, the essay and the novel, at- 
tracted strong writers. We wait, how- 
ever, until the early nineteenth century 
and Sir Walter Scott and his invention of 
the historical novel, for the appearance of 
works like his Jvanhoe, Kenilworth, The 
Talisman, for fiction reading to become 
thoroughly respectable. This seems to 
me to be the historic turning-point in the 
position of poetry. I want to emphasize 
this. It was Sir Walter Scott who really 
broke the monopoly of poetry, who ulti- 
mately wrote away its popularity when 
he turned from the verse romance to 
fiction. More than anyone else he has the 
historic position of the author who di- 
minished its sales and so helped to dis- 
lodge it from its ascendance. 

Literary anthologies give first place to 
poetry through the nineteenth century. 
Those of the twentieth century give 


more and more space relatively to prose. 
The impetus of centuries carried verse 
fairly well through the Victorian period; 
but by that time its dominance was 
clearly waning. It was losing to the mul- 
tifarious prose that had developed so 
slowly as a competitor. It has lost 
ground to the novel, the essay, to his- 
tories like those of Carlyle and Macaulay, 
written under the influence of Scott. 
Serious stage plays were composed in 
prose. And now we must take into ac- 
count, too, the sketches and biographies 
and autobiographies and travel-books 
and the miscellaneous political and 
sociological matter that our presses pour 
forth in floods. The Victorian poets were 
the last to have great place, and even 
their poetry, in the perspective of the 
present, seems to shrink somewhat in 
depth and significance when placed be- 
side the creations of the trail-blazing 
minds that composed Oliver Twist, Vanity 
Fair, The Mili on the Floss, The Egoist, 
The Return of the Native, in England, and, 
on the Continent, Ghosts, The Doll’s 
House, Le Débacle, Die Weber, Resurrec- 
tion. The profounder and truer vein in 
the last half of the century ran, not 
through its poetry as in the earlier half, 
but through its prose. 

Authors with much to say and on deep 
problems chose at long last the medium 
of prose expression. They wanted many 
readers. There is no decline in the supply 
of poems; but fewer persons turn to them 
for what they read. Poetry societies and 
small poetical publications multiply. 
Poetry holds its academic standing. 
Teachers bring up their pupils on it, as 
they should, for it is an appealing form 
of verbal expression. It is, as we have 
seen, a fundamental form in literary 
history. But so far as demand for its 
production goes it is moribund. “Every- 
body knows that poetry is a dying art,” 
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wrote one publisher. ‘‘Everybody in the 
book and literary business, that is. The 
news has not yet spread to the masses.” It 
is only newspaper poets, such as the late 
Walt Mason or Edgar Guest, or colum- 
nists trying it for variety’s sake, or writers 
of light verse for periodicals, that com- 
mand much of a market. Or perhaps the 
chief market at present is that of those 
who produce the incredible stanzas 
crooned by radio performers, in which 
there are two staple characters, the moon- 
struck singer and his or her no less moon- 
struck “honey,” both moaners. But this 
is not poetry, though it may command 
payment. It is not even verse. 

I remember once writing a sopho- 
moric piece that I entitled ‘““The Literary 
Interregnum,” in which I tried to point 
out that there are usually “‘between per- 
iods,” or periods of transition, in which 
the literary product is weak and un- 
certain. Old themes and patterns are 
dying and the new is not yet born. My 
reference was mainly to poetry. The 
nineteenth-century poets had passed and 
their successors had not yet come to the 
foreground. But I felt pretty sure of the 
future and of my word “interregnum.” I 
was sure that it would end and that new 
literary kings would be crowned. They 
will be, of course, but they seem more 
likely to be kings of prose than kings of 
verse. Are we to have in our century the 
major poets to whom Whitman so looked 
forward? 


Poets to come! orators, singers, musicians to 
come! 

Not today is to justify me and answer what I am 
for, 

But you, a new brood, native, athletic, conti- 
nental, greater than before known, 

Arouse, for you must justify me. 


In the past, disastrous war periods 
have often proved greatly stimulating to 
poets and have been followed by notable 
poetic performance. In our present war 
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period there may seem to be a distinct 
popular turning to poetry. Some have 
thought that there is. But how likely is 
the product to be greater or more lasting 
than that hailed as significant during the 
first World War? 


Ill 


What I wish to suggest as the major 
reason for the lesser role played by 
poetry in our day is the economic reason, 
the lack of rewards, the weakening of the 
old motives for turning to it, the under- 
mining effect of competition. Discon- 
certing as this may seem, the practical or 
economic motive is a fundamental thing, 
to be taken into account in literary his- 
tory as elsewhere in our world of human 
beings. It is recognition of this motive 
that has made me lose much of my form- 
er faith in an “interregnum” to be fol- 
lowed by a new glorious florescence time 
for poetry. In any line of human activity 
the practical side is important. Econom- 
ic explanations underlie many if not 
most of the significant phenomena of 
human history. Whether we are dealing 
with politics, intellectual activities, even 
religion, such phenomena have in part an 
economic basis; economic considerations 
are of fundamental importance for their 
future. This is not to be overemphasized, 
of course, but the economic factor holds 
for art, too. Economic conditions must 
be favorable if there is to be high develop- 
ment. Indeed, unidealistic as this may 
seem, it is the vogues they foster that 
make possible high development. They, 
combined with the right element in time. 
Shakespeare could have been the drama- 
tist he was only at the time when he 
wrote. Fifty years before, the drama had 
not yet developed nor the possibilities of 
blank verse. Not long after his death the 
Puritans closed the theaters, and no plays 
were presented. Milton, too, would not 
have written on the themes he chose, nor 
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in the poetical modes in which he so ex- 
celled, had he written a few decades later, 
when Renaissance poetic ideas had been 
superseded by newer and more prosaic 
ones. 

We have seen how, for so long a time, 
poetry had a relative monopoly in the 
literary field. And we have seen, too, 
whether we like to confront the fact or 
not, how it is affected by economic re- 
turns. Why do geniuses write? What 
impels them? They hope for fame, pres- 
tige, and for concrete reward for attain- 
ing it; or they have certain aims to 
achieve, to set forth their ideas, or they 
crave self-expression. That self-expres- 
sion usually takes the literary form that 
finds most readers or brings surest re- 
wards. We turn our endeavors into the 
lines that bring these, or we are never 
heard from. A potential super-football 
player born, living, and dying in Alaska 
could hardly attain All-American recog- 
nition. Nor a potential great writer 
growing up and remaining in a region 
where there is little culture and books 
are not encouraged. Men’s wish to better 
themselves and to achieve security is the 
surest impetus to effort. When Shake- 
speare wrote, the poetic drama was the 
only form of literature that brought 
economic returns. He was a good busi- 
nessman, too, and his acting and play- 
writing brought him economic pros- 
perity. Had Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, or 
Thackeray had private incomes, they 
would probably never have written 
much, or, in any case, not written what 
they did. When they wrote, they turned 
their compositions into the forms having 
vogue and claiming readers. When novels 
rose to popularity, when it was they that 
brought fame and money and command- 
ed most readers, strong minds began to 
turn to them and to cease composing 
lyrics and verse romances and verse 
dramas. And of late years the demand 


for magazine literature still directs ac- 
tivity into the kaleidoscopically varied 
though sometimes slight forms that these 
magazines endeavor to supply. My idea 
is, then, that poetry lost place as it had 
the competition of attractive prose, the 
latter bringing greater rewards. In a 
recent article Professor George R. Stew- 
art dates the decline of poetry in quality 
after 1890 and points to its complete 
surrender to the novel since 1920. I go 
further back by more than a hundred 
years for the beginnings of the shift. 
And now poetry has other competitors 
to lure the strongest talent and tempt the 
ambitious. The new forms of art—the 
films and the radio—are forms for which 
the texts are perishable, as merely oral 
literature always is; and the fame they 
yield is transient. Yet they are formid- 
able rivals and their economic returns un- 
mistakable. Authors of both fiction and 
drama now often direct their works to- 
ward recognition in these fields. What 
chance has poetry in competition with 
them? They reach millions where printed 
volumes of verse reach fewer and fewer. 
Why, then, writers may well say, bother 
with verse? Instead of the lasting utter- 
ances of great poets, addressed to readers 
of intelligence, typical in our day is the 
flat matter so often blatted out by the 
mooncalf singers of the radio. Curiously, 
our sophisticated twentieth century tol- 
erates rhymed or semirhymed verse that 
could not be paralleled in preceding cen- 
turies. In the 18g0’s people used to think 
“After the Ball” or “Heaven Will Pro- 
tect the Working Girl’ pretty weak 
stuff; but these pieces were lengths ahead, 
in thought, content, narrative, and ex- 
pression, of various lyrics now turned 
out. I refer to matter like ““Mamie, O 
Mamie, don’t you feel ashamy?” “There 
ain’t no maybe in my baby’s eyes,” “‘O 
how I love Dolores. Does she love me? 
Of cou-rse.’’ Sometimes there are genuine 
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poetic successes, like Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s ‘The Fall of the City” and Max- 
well Anderson’s poetical dramas. Radio 
drama in verse may be the beginning of 
something, a significant pioneer venture 
that restores somewhat of its old role, 
appeal to the ear, to the poet. But, after 
all, such drama can reach only the 
special not the general, in any case not 
the “proletarian,” audiences of these 
days. 

I know I have not drawn a roseate 
picture. I hope it is an untrue one. “If 
we lose poetry from ordinary life,’ wrote 
a critic, “we lose the dignity and power of 
the word, the moving eloquence of its 
cadences, the exaltation of language and 
emotion which transcend our daily reali- 
ties and lift us into a higher world of the 
spirit.” When verse comes to be used for 
fewer and more special purposes, when 
it comes to serve academic purposes 
mainly, it falls into relative disuse. 

As I said at the opening, poetry is the 
most beautiful form of human speech. 
That it will not die out I am sure. The 
language has rich potentialities. People 
will always wish to put words together 
musically, to give pleasure to themselves 
or their hearers, or merely to explore the 
possibilities of the language. Poetry 


surely has a future, both for the expres 
sion of ideas and emotions and for musi- 
cal appeal. The teacher knows that there 
is no better mental discipline for the 
young reader than to go through it un- 
derstandingly. To read in the true sense 
one needs to learn to read poetry, real 
poetry, not fair verse. For that matter, 
the most attractive prose has never been 
written by those who cannot appreciate 
poetry. I believe that poetry will be 
composed and read and Joved as long as 
the race lasts; that there will always be 
poets and lovers of poetry. But it can 
hardly regain its old monopoly, attract- 
ing to it the best authorship down the 
generations. It has too great competi- 
tion—that is the chief difficulty it en- 
counters. It has the competition of an 
interesting and multifarious prose, late in 
development in literary history, and now 
it has the competition of two new and 
extremely popular forms of art. Possi- 
bly, too, there will be other new forms 
that we do not now dream of, just as the 
Victorians never dreamed of our sound 
films or of our revival of purely oral 
literature over the radio. Poetry will al- 
ways be with us, I think, but I do not see 
how it can again have the supreme im- 
portance and prestige that it once had. 


THOMAS WOLFE AND THE CRITICS 


ENSIGN ROBERT P. FALK* 


I 


It is too early to make definite pro- 
nouncements about Thomas Wolfe’s ul- 
timate ranking in American, or world, 
literature. Thirteen years ago, after the 
appearance of Look Homeward, Angel, one 

* U.S.N.R. On leave of absence from the depart- 


ment of English, Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science. 


could have heard unreserved acclaim 
from some quarters enthusiastically de- 
scribing the promise of his undoubted 
genius. Sinclair Lewis magnanimously 
hailed him as the future spokesman of 
his country’s spirit. The talk went 
around that Wolfe had the makings of a 
major novelist, and the stories of his 
strange ways and prolific pen grew into 
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something of a legend. It was told that 
his prodigious industry produced ten 
ordinary-sized novels while he was in the 
process of writing one. His editor, Max- 
well Perkins of Scribner’s, worked and 
pleaded in an attempt to discipline and 
restrain the plethoric talent with which 
Wolfe filled trunks and huge ledgers with 
mountains of manuscript. He wrote 
prose (so they said) of a rare lyricality 
on sheets balanced on the refrigerator 
to accommodate his six feet six inches, 
composing with furious energy far into 
the night, and stopping only long enough 
to gulp the contents of a can and toss the 
container on a pile of other empties! 

In 1936 Of Time and the River ap- 
peared. Its reception was mixed. Super- 
latives were countered with cautious res- 
ervations demonstrating the shortcom- 
ings of the Wolfe style. His productions 
were not novels at all, it was pointed out, 
but only faintly disguised autobiogra- 
phy. Though there was much unde- 
niably great writing, there were still 
signs of immaturity, tedious rhetoric, 
adolescent philosophy. The book was a 
loosely hung series of magniloquent dec- 
lamations, prose-poems about time and 
rivers and America, full of sound and 
fury, signifying (in the words of Bernard 
De Voto) nothing more than “the pas- 
sionate perorations of an obsessional 
neurotic.” The initial flurry over Wolfe 
subsided. In 1938 he died, leaving three 
books to be published, none of which 
stirred up much renewed interest among 
the reviewers and critics—this, despite 
the fact that You Can’t Go Home Again 
and The Hills Beyond showed certain ob- 
vious advancements over his earlier 
work. 

Wolfe has had a steady audience in the 
six years since his death. His novels 
have been reprinted; the new antholo- 
gies for college classes have almost unan- 


imously given him representation. But 
from critical circles very little has come. 
No biography has appeared. There has 
been only one serious attempt to re-es- 
timate Wolfe in the light of his total ac- 
complishment.? It is the purpose of this 
essay to sift the criticism of Thomas 
Wolfe, to attempt to explain the bases of 
its judgments, as well as to indicate 
Wolfe’s own reactions to it. It is hoped 
that, by this rather oblique approach, 
some light may be thrown on Wolfe’s 
position in the literature of the 1930’s 
and his relation to the currents of criti- 
cism prevailing in that decade. 


II 


It is significant of the individual qual- 
ity of Wolfe’s writing that the reviewers 
outdid themselves in their descriptive 
terminology—both favorable and un- 
favorable. Like the native of Wolfe’s 
home town who, after the appearance of 
Look Homeward, Angel, swore to have 
him lynched if his ‘“‘monkeyfied karkus” 
ever appeared again on the streets of 
Asheville, the critics raved and ranted 
about, and even parodied, the unique 
novels of the talented young North Car- 
olinian. He was, in Burton Rascoe’s 
phrase, “an exuberant but depressed, 
angered and inhibited adolescent” and 
likewise ‘‘one of the greatest novelists of 
all time.”” V. F. Calverton pronounced 
Wolfe a romantic in the best sense, “in 
the tradition of Omar Khayyam, Lucre- 
tius, and Shakespeare”; furthermore, 
despite weaknesses, he was “one of the 
finest novelists this country has pro- 


? The chapter on Wolfe in Joseph Warren Beach’s 
American Fiction, 1920-1940 constitutes the only 
serious attempt to estimate him on the basis of his 
four full-length novels. I am indebted to Mr. Beach 
for some of the conclusions here reached, but it 
should be said that The Hills Beyond, Wolfe’s last 
unfinished novel, presents further evidence which 
Beach did not possess. 
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duced.”” Others were not so enthusias- 
tic. Mary Colum found him a mere 
“rhapsodist” with a style of “naive ex- 
travagance.” Alfred Kazin, reviewing 
The Web and the Rock, described the 
Wolfe temperament as “naive, fantas- 
tically self-absorbed, full of homespun 
mysticism and adolescent grandeur.” 
But Stephen Benét ranked Wolfe’s “tor- 
rent of recollection” with the best of 
Melville. 

Thus the controversy raged brilliantly 
on. Wolfe wrote too much about himself, 
said one group. He was an “egocentric 
adolescent” with a “Wagnerian” tem- 
perament and a fatal penchant for self- 
dramatics. Of Time and the River was not 
“Integrated,” wrote H. S. Canby. His 
early books were, to De Voto, ‘‘cock- 
eyed” fiction. Furthermore, Wolfe 
lacked balance and objectivity. From a 
distorted sense of proportion, he con- 
fused the sublime and the silly, describ- 
ing a good dinner with the same pas- 
sionate seriousness that he devoted to an 
affair of love. The death of his father 
(said De Voto) “comes out emotionally 
even with a ham on rye.” The impas- 
sioned ardor of the Eugene Gant-Thom- 
as Wolfe psyche was described by R. P. 
Warren as a kind of Hamlet complex— 
nameless, out of focus, undisciplined. 

The extremes of adulation and abuse 
showered on Thomas Wolfe provide, in 
small, an interesting representation of 
the winds of doctrine which have pre- 
vailed in much latter-day literary criti- 
cism. In general there are two broad 
points of view brought to bear on Wolfe’s 
books—the aesthetic and the ideological. 
The first contains within it two further 
viewpoints which may be designated 
(rather arbitrarily) as the “metropoli- 
tan” and the “academic.” The metro- 
politan perspective emanates primarily 
from New York and finds expression in 
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the book columns of the larger news- 
papers and periodicals. Its nature is ur- 
bane, witty, suave, and politely intoler- 
ant. The academic point of view, non- 
local but frequently associated with its 
more sophisticated cousin, is usually 
preoccupied with matters of form and 
structure in art, arguing from the solid 
ground of tradition. 

The ideological approach to Wolfe 
may likewise be found to contain two 
quite different standards of value—the 
ethical (or humanist) position and the 
leftist (or social). The former is simply 
the current expression of the New Hu- 
manism movement of Paul Elmer More, 
Irving Babbitt, and others. The latter, 
probably the most militant critical school 
of the depression period, reflects the 
strong drift of economic and social think- 
ing, since Karl Marx, which crystallized 
in America during the years immediately 
following the 1929 debacle in Wall Street. 


Ill 


The unique quality of Wolfe’s writing 
transgressed at some point or other most 
of the pet canons of these schools of criti- 
cal thought, and he has been thoroughly 
admonished for his sins. Most of all, he 
has been disparaged by the suave ani- 
madversions of New York book-reviewing 
circles—the most influential of contem- 
porary criticism so far as the general 
reader is concerned. The clever parody, 
“Of Nothing and the Wolfe,” by Clifton 
Fadiman in the American Spectator 
(1935) illustrates the tone of the metro- 
politan critics. Here Wolfe’s exuberance, 
his tendency to exaggerate the trivial 
with high-sounding prose, his Faustian 
appetites for sensation, his larger-than- 
life characters—all are put in the light of 
the ludicrous, the childish, the naive. 
Whatever in Wolfe’s work seems opposed 
to the polish and the urbane reserve of 
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the twentieth-century sophisticate is 
given a polite dressing-down by this 
group. In another place Fadiman has 
sad that, despite great verbal gifts, 
Wolfe “simply had no intelligence.” De 
Voto, representing a similar attitude, 
uses the up-to-date phraseology of psy- 
chiatry: Eugene Gant (Thomas Wolfe) 
was “clearly a borderline manic-depres- 
sive.” Alfred Kazin describes Wolfe’s 
prose passages about America and time 
as simply “the celebration of his own un- 
certainty.”” Others depreciate him with 
a phrase: “romantic egoism,” “a mega- 
lomaniac memory,” an “egocentric ado- 
lescent,” “homespun mysticism.” It 
may very well have been this group of 
critics to which Wolfe himself once re- 
ferred with scorn as “the accepted varie- 
ties of surveyordom, that is most of the 
critics, popular magazines, etc.,” and 
“the even deadlier and more barren 
forms... . little magazinedom, hound 
and horners, young precious boys, es- 
thetic Marxians, and all the rest of it.” 

A near relation to the metropolitan 
viewpoint (sometimes in the same fam- 
ily) is the academic. The arguments 
from this basic principle center about 
Wolfe’s obliviousness to conventional 
form and structure in the novel. A 
tendency of the academic argument is 
to let established principles obscure 
an understanding of the individual 
qualities and original talent of Wolfe’s 
books. To H. S. Canby, Wolfe, in 
1935, Was an important writer who 
was not “integrated” and Of Time and 
the River was an “artistic failure’ be- 
cause it was neither poetry, drama, fic- 
tion, or satire. De Voto proclaimed that 
Wolfe’s early books transgressed the 
bounds of the novel by failing to embody 
the theme dramatically in character. 
“The novelist,” he said (implying that 
there is an abstract and archetypal 





“novelist”), “makes his point in the 
lives of the characters, not in tidal surges 
of rhetoric.” 

Wolfe reacted quite naturally to these 
strictures upon his work—he attempted 
to defend himself and explain his pur- 
poses, and he tried to benefit from the 
element of truth in what the critics had 
said. In the Preface to the second edition 
of Look Homeward, Angel he answered the 
charge that he was naively preoccupied 
with himself by asserting that “all seri- 
ous work in fiction is necessarily auto- 
biographical.” “We are the sum of all 
the moments of our lives .. . . we cannot 
escape or conceal it,” he wrote. But in 
The Web and the Rock he attempted to 
achieve a more detached perspective by 
changing from Eugene Gant to George 
Webber and by stating in the Preface: 
“It is the most objective novel that I 
have written.” The critics disagreed as 
to the degree of his success in this, but it 
was generally admitted that in You Can’t 
Go Home Again and the unfinished The 
Hills Beyond he made a clear advance 
toward a more restrained style, toward 
objectivity, and toward a greater control 
over his medium. Both Edward C. As- 
well, Wolfe’s editor, and Joseph W. 
Beach have emphasized the artistic and 
intellectual growth apparent in these 
two books. 

The Story of a Novel (1936), written af- 
ter the publication of his first two novels, 
was both a confession and an apologia. 
Here Wolfe admitted the validity of 
some of the criticism which had been 
flung at him. He confessed to “‘a quality 
of intemperate excess” and ‘“‘an insane 
hunger to devour the entire body of hu- 
man experience.” He spoke of the great- 
er value to an artist of “depth and inten- 
sity” rather than a purely quantitative 
piling-up of variously unassorted experi- 
ences. And in his last books he came to 
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accept the limitations of his own person- 
ality. “From a frantic individualist, he 
has become a proponent of the collective 
conscience and aspiration,” said Beach, 
speaking of You Can’t Go Home Again. 
And in The Hills Beyond Wolfe wrote for 
the first time about a period and a group 
of characters completely outside of him- 
self. Artistically it showed a noticeable 
maturing, though perhaps lacking the 
passion and force of his earlier books. It 
is apparent that Wolfe, while resenting 
and protesting against what these two 
groups of critics had said, listened and 
attempted to profit from their words. 


IV 

As to the ideological objections 
brought up by the ethically and the so- 
cially minded critics, the reaction of 
Wolfe was more inflexible. Here they 
were touching, not upon matters of style 
alone, but upon his very personality and 
interpretation of life in contemporary 
America. While there were some signs 
that he changed and developed in his last 
novels, he still belonged in no school of 
thought, nor ever could have. For 
Wolfe’s position in the literature of his 
day was as solitary and independent as 
was his private life. ““Which of us has 
known his brother? Which of us has 
looked into his father’s heart? Which of 
us is not forever a stranger and alone?” 
Thus he prefaced his first novel. It was 
said by some that he lacked an adequate 
“frame of reference” or a controlling idea 
to give his books direction and signifi- 
cance. To this he replied in eloquent 

3 This charge has been rather ably answered by 
J. W. Beach, who found the “controlling idea” of 
Wolfe’s books to be “the search for a spiritual 
essence or being....the source of wisdom and 
strength.” Also F. I. Carpenter (Saturday Review of 
Literature, January 25, 1936) described the unifying 
principle of Wolfe’s work to be “the struggle of the 


human personality to develop its potential powers of 
creation.” 
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and moving prose (The Story of a Novel) 
that the task confronting the serious 
writer here in America was great—the 
task, as he put it, of comprehending “the 
savage violence and dense complexity of 
all its swarming life.” At the same time 
he reaffirmed, as all true artists have 
done, the autonomy of the creative spirit. 
“T believe with all my heart that each 
man for himself and in his own way, each 
man who ever hopes to make a living 
thing out of the substances of his one 
life ....must find it for himself, as I 
have tried to do.”’ 

The critics of the social left found 
Wolfe relatively indifferent to the eco- 
nomic-naturalist pattern of thought com- 
mon to such leftist writers as Steinbeck, 
Farrell, and Dos Passos. While some, like 
Malcolm Cowley and V. F. Calverton, 
avoid mentioning the social implications 
of Wolfe’s work, others have said that he 
ignored the “decade of war and panic”’ 
(the 1930’s). Alfred Kazin deplores the 
personal aspect of the essential tragedy 
in his novels, asserting that “it never 
suggests, and is never nourished by, the 
common experience of dismay and in- 
security that has tormented America 
these last few years.”’ Louis Kronen- 
berger says that Wolfe “never acquired 
any values—either intellectual or moral 
—that were worth consideration.” In- 
stead, he belonged to “the high-pitched 
unreal twenties” and could not under- 
stand the soberer life of the thirties, 
“when the accent fell not on the individ- 
ual but on society.” 

The charge of social indifference is 
scarcely just, though it is true that Wolfe 
avoided the more militant formulations 


of reform literature. His real concern is: 


the individual, rather than the class, 
though there is ample evidence of his 
deep concern for the outcast and lost 
souls in the human spectacle. He clearly 
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paints the wealthy New York society of 
the Jacks (You Can’t Go Home Again) 
and the glittering Hudson River estate 
of the Pierce’s (Of Time and the River) in 
an unsympathetic light, while his fine 
vignette on truck drivers (You Can’t Go 
Home Again) is more humane and under- 
standing than the melodramatic contrast 
of the truck drivers with the wealthy 
tourists along Highway 66 in The Grapes 
of Wrath. In general, despite Beach’s 
statement that Wolfe finally ranged him- 
self distinctly on the political left, it must 
be said that Wolfe, like Shakespeare, 
found the essential tragedy, as well as the 
glory, of man in the dark and inscrutable 
forces of his own heart. 

But if the “‘ideology”’ of Thomas Wolfe 
fell short of the standard of the leftist 
critics, so did it fail to measure up to that 
of the humanists. Matters of form are 
important to this group, as to the aes- 
thetic critics, but the humanists add the 
further requirement of ethical or moral 
elevation. Mr. C. J. McCole, in Lucifer 
at Large, illustrates this attitude when he 
says Wolfe lacked an adequate sense of 
values. He did not “select” from life the 
enduring and elevating truths. He over- 
stressed man’s insignificance, his foul- 
ness, brutality, animality. Life is pic- 
tured (says McCole) as meaningless, 
blind, and groping, illustrated by Ben 
Gant’s ironic query: “‘Where do we come 
from? What are we here for? What the 
hell is it all about?” 

This criticism, like the others, has its 
truthful element. Yet no sympathetic 
reader can overlook the positive, em- 
bracing faith in life with which Wolfe 
confronts what he once called “‘the sense- 
less nihilism of the universe.” And in the 
closing pages of You Can’t Go Home 
Again he balances the acknowledged 
wisdom of Ecclesiastes with his moving 
testament of faith in the future of Ameri- 
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ca. “I believe we are lost here in Ameri- 
ca, but I believe we shall be found .... I 
think the true discovery of America is 
before us..... 


V 


Wolfe himself recognized that he had 
much to learn from the critics, and it is 
apparent that he sought to restrain the 
extravagances of his early work and 
achieve a greater maturity of thought 
and expression. But one should not seize 
on this trend to discount the force and 
originality of Look Homeward, Angel. For 
if his novels lack form in the traditional 
sense, they have, taken all together, an 
epical unity of their own consonant with 
“the enormous space and energy of 
American life,’ which was his theme. 
Wolfe recognized the proportions of his 
undertaking; and, if he was lax in me- 
chanical details, in the larger view (well 
taken in an essay by Edward Aswell) he 
accomplished what he planned to do as 
announced in a letter to his mother writ- 
ten at the age of twenty-two: “I want to 
know life and understand it and inter- 
pret it without fear or favor. This is a 
man’s work and worthy of a man’s dig- 
ae I will know this country when 
I am through as I know the palm of my 
hand, and I will put it on paper and make 
it true and beautiful.” 


With such a view of the responsibilities 
of authorship, it is little wonder that 
Wolfe did not wholly please all of the 
proponents, whether conservative or lib- 
eral, of any single view of literature or 
society. He aimed to be all of them put 
together. And within the confines of the 
thirty-eight years of experience which his 
enormous appetite for life afforded him, 
he admirably succeeded. His books hold 
much of the wisdom of the ancients and 
the disillusionment of the moderns. He 
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knew poverty and meanness and squalor; 
and he understood the truths of Shake- 
speare and Sophocles and Ecclesiastes. 
He has been compared with Balzac, Mel- 
ville, Whitman, Proust, and Joyce. Ac- 
cording to Burton Rascoe he became 
“adult” enough, in his later books, ‘“‘to 
draw some age-old truths as old and as 
valid as the mightiest of those in all great 
literature, from the Old Testament to 
Mark Twain—and to express these 
truths with humility, clarity, force, beau- 
ty, and originality.” 

A final word. So far as we can see him 
now, in limited perspective, Wolfe stands 
a solitary figure in contemporary letters. 
The contradictory nature of the criti- 
cism on him serves to show his independ- 
ence from prevailing currents of social 
and literary speculation. A man of ex- 
tremes, he lived on a scale apart and be- 
yond that of most men, journeying wide- 
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ly by himself and associating himself 
with none of the established schools of 


literature. Loneliness was to him “the 
central and inevitable fact of existence”’ 
—loneliness amid the vast and million- 
footed swarm of humanity through 
which he prowled with troubled and 
brooding spirit. Romantic in tempera- 
ment, Elizabethan in the enormity of his 
appetite for experience, he was a strange 
accident of time appearing as he did in 
the uncertain flux of an America between 
wars. And yet he read its essential mean- 
ing. His restless search for some perma- 
nent truth in a perplexed world is strange- 
ly symbolic of an America bewildered by 
the complexity of its own civilization. 
In a voice of true pathos, he seemed to 
sense the coming of the storm when he 
described, after his last trip to Germany, 
his vague forebodings of the future: “A 
wind is rising and the rivers flow.” 





DONNE’S “HYMN TO GOD, 


HARRY M. 


Scholars and teachers of a type that 
has long dominated our English depart- 
ments no doubt received quite a shock 
from an article by Mr. Allen Tate en- 
titled “Understanding Modern Poetry,” 
which first appeared in College English 
(April, 1940). For such interpreters of 
literature, says Mr. Tate, poetry has too 
often been only ‘a misunderstood pre- 
text for the ‘study’ of the sexual life of 
the poet, of the history of his age, of any- 
thing else that the scholar wished to 
‘study’; and he usually wished to study 
anything but poetry.’ Questions like 
technique, diction, and close analysis of 


* Member of the department of English and 
foreign languages, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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form were ignored by these teachers on 
the rather easy and pseudo-scientific 
theory that comprehending a poem is 
mainly a response tothe poetic stimulus 
of the author. Mr.. Tate’s contention 
has been confirmed and elaborated by 
various other critics, most notably those 
who wrote for the symposium entitled 
“Literature and the Professors,” which 
appeared jointly in the Southern Review 
and the Kenyon Review (autumn, 1940). 
Many teachers have agreed with these 
critics that something ought to be done, 
but few articles or books (or lectures) 
give evidence that the impulse has re- 
sulted in action. The following analysis 
of one of Donne’s poems is an attempt 























to add, however slightly, to such evi- 
dence. This poem, which first appeared 
on March 23, 1631, eight days before the 
death of Donne, is one of his best, and 
one of the finest religious poems ever 
written. 

The general plan of Donne’s “Hymn 
to God, my God, in my Sickness” ad- 
vances logically, although there is a 
receding of the tension after the third 
stanza. The poet is approaching death 
in the opening stanza. In the second 
and third stanzas he is so close that he 
can see his “west” and discover joyfully 
that it is united to the “east.” In the 
fourth stanza he glances back at the 
world he is leaving but, grand as it is, 
finds it less attractive than the one he is 
entering. In the next stanza he prays 
that, especially in this last journey, he 
may be protected by the blood of Christ, 
the Redeemer. Finally, his prayer an- 
swered, he is ready to depart. Absolutely 
no rhetorical repetitions or emotional 
outbursts retard this simple movement 
from idea to idea. 

The first stanza is a metaphysical 
conceit “of kind.” The dying man, who 
is, of course, Donne, is approaching the 
“holy room” of eternity, in which, as a 
musical instrument, he will be made part 
of the celestial music of God’s saints. He 
is tuning the instrument at the door so 
that it will be ready for the touch of the 
Master Musician. It is interesting to 
note that here on earth, rather anti- 
Calvinistically, the sufferer does his own 
tuning and even plans for some further 
individual action which seems necessary 
in heaven before the rest can be with 
God. 

The second and third stanzas form 
another, far more effective, metaphysical 
conceit “of kind.” The physicians “by 
their love are grown cosmographers,” 
and the poet, their patient, is a map 
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lying flat on the bed. They show him 
that death on this map is his “south- 
west discovery.” The selection of this 
phrase, I believe, was dictated by the 
romantic associations attached to the 
fabled Northwest Passage. For Donne’s 
audience in the seventeenth century 
such a phrase in this powerful context 
would carry all the emotional impact of 
the geographical Renaissance intensified 
by extension to the spiritual realm—a 
device which Whitman in the nineteenth 
century was to try, less successfully, in 
his ‘Passage to India.”” But, to continue 
the conceit, this passage must be through 
straits; and sailing in straits, as the an- 
cients knew, too often is endangered by 
both Scylla and Charybdis. There is an 
echo, too, of *he biblical “Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way which lead- 
eth unto life, and few there be that find 
it.” Specifically, in the conceit the 
straits are the fever, expressed in the 
Latin per fretum febris, which serves 
several purposes. In the first place, 
Donne, wishing to make his poem more 
concrete and at the same time as far as 
possible to avoid any suggestion of a plea 
for sympathy, reveals the nature of his 
malady as casually as if he were merely 
quoting learnedly from a classical author. 
The Latin fretum carries a double mean- 
ing here—both “straits” and “raging,”’ 
“swelling,” “heat,” “violence.” Again, 
the use of fretum may serve to avoid 
overrepetition of the word “straits,” 
which otherwise would appear three 
times in two lines. 

The entire second stanza is a very 
involved compound dependent clause, 
the two main parts of which are: “Whilst 
my physicians .... are grown cosmog- 
raphers” and “I [am grown] their map.” 
The relative “who’’-clause, of course, 
modifies “I’’ and, figuratively, “map.” 
“That by them may be shown .... to 
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die” may be considered a purpose clause 
but is more probably a result clause, 
modifying ‘“‘are grown’’ and the verb un- 
derstood before “map.” ““That this is my 
south-west discovery” is a gerund clause 
used as a subject of “may be shown.” 
The last line of the stanza is in apposi- 
tion with “discovery.” 

The main clause on which the whole 
of the second stanza is grammatically 
dependent is the first line of the third: 
“T joy, that in these straits I see my 
west.” “West” is, of course, death, the 
way to which must be the straits whose 
“currents yield return to none.” The 
intensity of this passage is increased 
through its union with the childlike 
faith of “What shall my west hurt me?” 
The climax of the whole figure comes in 
an analogy dependent upon the meta- 
phor: 

As east and west 


In all flat maps, and I am one, are one, 
So death doth touch the resurrection. 


The analogy here is rather difficult be- 
cause we must remember that east and 
west in a flat map are one only after the 
map is no longer flat but has been fitted 
over a globe so that the east and west 
edges touch each other. That Donne had 
this in mind is indicated by the word 
“touch”’ in the last line. In this stanza, 
again, we have very simple language, 
nothing even approaching rhetorical 
eloquence until “Death doth touch 
the resurrection,” which sounds grand 
enough to have been thundered, as it 
probably was, from the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s. Thus at white heat the whole 
figure has been welded together—a su- 
preme example of wit made up of tough 
reasonableness joined to intense emotion. 
Such a fusion is more difficult than that 
defined by Eliot because there is a 
greater initial divergence between tough 
reasonableness and deep emotion than 
between tough reasonableness and slight 
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lyric grace. This poem has as much 
emotion as “Crossing the Bar,” but wit 
saves Donne from Tennyson’s repeti- 
tions, rhetoric, and mixed figure. 

In the next stanza the poet looks back 
to different parts of the world he is 
leaving and considers their attractive- 
ness. When Donne mentions the “‘Pacif- 
ic sea” as a possible home, we must re- 
member that he and his audience in the 
seventeenth century probably thought 
with more emotion than did Keats about 
the great discovery of the explorer who 
stood silent upon a peak in Darien. They 
were close enough, also, to the Renais- 
sance and the Middle Ages to consider 
“eastern riches” a product of the land of 
heart’s desire. The third alternative for 
a worldly home is Jerusalem, the center 
of a great civilization, as it was, Donne 
probably means, when Christ spoke of it 
in tears: ““O Jerusalem, Jersualem, which 
killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee; how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, 
as a hen doth gather her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not!” 

In his usual manner of presenting the 
abstract through the concrete, the poet 
mentions three particular straits through 
which these three parts of the world had 
to be approached, according to the geog- 
raphy of his time. The Strait of Anyan 
(later Bering) was the route to the 
“eastern riches,” the Magellan Strait led 
to the Pacific, and the Strait of Gibraltar 
to Jerusalem. We must remember that 
“Magellan” was another name that was 
far more than a geographical location to 
the seventeenth century, and the signifi- 
cance of these other names had been 
greatly enhanced by the Renaissance 
explorations. But the poet wishes also 
to emphasize the continuity of tradition 
associated with these parts of the world. 
He does so, again specifically, by men- 
tioning the names of the traditional 
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ancestors of the races inhabiting these 
parts of the world. Cham, or Ham, was 
the youngest son of Noah, whose de- 
scendants founded the first great empires 
of Assyria and Egypt and the republics 
of Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage. Cham 
would then be associated here with the 
land of “eastern riches.”’ Shem, the 
eldest son of Noah, was father of the 
race whose holy city is still Jerusalem. 
Japhet, or Japheth, another son of Noah, 
is traditionally credited with being the 
father of certain races part of whom 
moved eastward through Asia and on to 
what is now the Pacific Ocean; hence the 
association here with the “Pacific sea.” 
This whole stanza, I believe, indicates 
that neither the world of ancient tradi- 
tions nor the new world of the Renais- 
sance explorers can tempt him to hold 
back from his own “south-west dis- 
covery.” 

The fifth stanza is a specific develop- 
ment of what has already been implicit 
in the poem—the unity and beneficence 
of God’s plan. Adam’s tree made Christ’s 
cross necessary, and they stood in one 
place, because Christ, on the human side, 
was descended from Adam, in fulfilment 
of the prophecy that Eve’s seed should 
“bruise the head” of the serpent. The 
meeting of both Adams in the dying 
man is made possible only by the last 
Adam’s death upon the cross. But even 
here, when the body is almost ready to 
yield completely to spirit, Donne cannot 
get away from a strong sense of the 
physical (characteristic of most of his 
poetry): “As the first Adam’s sweat 
surrounds my face,’ he says, describing 
the effect of the fever, ‘“May the last 
Adam’s blood my soul embrace.” 

The first line of the last stanza indi- 
cates that this prayer has been answered. 
Wrapped in Christ’s purple, he is at last 
ready to be received into the presence of 
the Lord. “Purple” here is surely not 
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the regal color of imperial Rome, which 
would not be appropriate for Christ even 
when he sits at the right hand of the 
Father, but the ‘“‘purple” which is an 
incorrect translation of a color (probably 
crimson) admired by the ancient He- 
brews. “In his purple wrapped,” then, 
would be similar to “washed in the 
blood.” The suffering of the sick man is 
analogous also to Christ’s crown of 
thorns, after enduring which he feels 
that he can plead for the other crown. 
The poem ends in simple, homely lan- 
guage, justifying the ways of God to 
man: ‘“Therefore that he may raise, the 
Lord throws down.” 

Donne in this poem uses five-line 
stanzas of iambic pentameter, rhyming 
ababb. The rhymes are sometimes 
rather loose, as, for example, “‘lie’’ and 
“discovery.”’ Trochees are frequently, 
and dactyls less often, substituted for 
iambs—trochees like ‘Whilst my” or 
“Is the”; dactyls like the last three 
syllables of ‘‘Cosmographers” or of 
“Jerusalem.” Runover lines allow the 
pauses to fit the thought rather than the 
meter. These runover lines and the 
metrical variations within the iambic- 
pentameter pattern give the effect of a 
combination of unity with variety— 
one aspect (we have already discussed 
others) of the “reconcilement of dis- 
cordant qualities,” which Coleridge de- 
manded of a poem. 

Still another aspect of this discordia 
concors appears in the judicious mingling 
of simple, homely, short words like 
“What shall my west hurt me?” with 
long, sonorous words like ‘“‘cosmogra- 
phers,” “discovery,” “Jerusalem,” “‘ever- 
more,” and “resurrection,” which in 
their context add an element of ecclesi- 
astical dignity. More specifically anti- 
thetical collocation of words appears in 
“west and east,” “Paradise and Cal- 
vary,” “Christ’s cross and Adam’s 
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tree,” “first Adam” and “last Adam,” 
“thorns” and “crown.” 

The serenity of Donne’s “Hymn” has 
a different quality from that of other 
poems on the same subject. The con- 
clusion to “Thanatopsis,” for example, 
attains a certain kind of serenity, and 
yet Bryant’s rhetoric seems almost to 
shout at us that we should die in a quiet 
way. Tennyson’s limitations we have 
mentioned. Shakespeare, in a still differ- 
ent way, stresses the horrible aspects of 
“dusty death” or of flight “from this 
vile world with vilest worms to dwell.” 
Even the followers of Donne wear the 
metaphysical shroud with a difference. 
Bishop King strikes the note of terror 
in his famous conceit: 


But hark! my pulse like a soft drum 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come. 


Marvel must dwell on his mistress’ 
death, when “worms shall try that 
long preserved virginity.” 

Donne, in his valedictory poems at 
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least, certainly has a different emphasis. 
In view of these poems we can well 
believe that the picture of the saintly 
Donne given by Walton is really not in- 
accurate for one side of this strange poet- 
preacher—the side that became more 
and more uppermost as he grew older. 
Mr. Williamson says that Donne’s 
having his picture painted while he wore 
his shroud in his last illness indicates 
morbidity. Perhaps so—but Mr. Wil- 
liamson ought to make a distinction 
between this kind of morbidity and that 
which during the greater part of his life 
kept Donne from “allaying the fever of 
the bone.” Such a fever has in this poem 
(written at the same time the shroud 
picture was painted) given way to a 
joyful contemplation of the central 
theme of Christian faith: that “death 
doth touch the resurrection.”’ Such se- 
renity, reached artistically through a 
combination of religious intensity with 
metaphysical wit, makes this one of the 
finest religious poems ever written. 





NOAH WEBSTER’S PROPHECY 


ARNOLD MULDER’ 


Away back in 1789, seventeen years 
before he published his first dictionary of 
the American language, Noah Webster 
wrote: 


As an independent nation, our honor re- 
quires us to have a system of our own in 
language as well as in government. Great 
Britain, whose childrer. we are and whose 
language we speak, should no longer be our 
standard, for the taste of her writers is already 
corrupted and her language on the decline. But 
if it were not so, she is at too great a distance 
to be our model and to instruct us in the 
principles of our tongue. 


* Professor of English, Kalamazoo College. 





Apparently, he was counting heavily 
on the prospect that the non-English 
racial groups on this continent would 
turn the language of Cotton Mather and 
Jonathan Edwards into a tongue that 
would be to modern English what mod- 
ern English is to Chaucer. It is obvious 
that his prophecy did not come true. 
There are many reasons for that, among 
them the fact that the alien groups, great 
though the impress was which they left 
on our language, did not affect it in the 
easily recognizable form of definite word 
changes that prophets like Noah Web- 





















ster were expecting—at least not to the 
extent that they expected. 

During the closing decade of the eight- 
eenth century the largest foreign-lan- 
guage group in America was doubtless 
the Dutch—descendants of the seven- 
teenth-century immigration that gave us 
our Roosevelts and Van Rensselaers and 
Stuyvesants. There were, of course, 
some Germans, a few French like De 
Crévecoeur, and several others. They, 
together with the Indians, were to play 
an important role in creating a new lan- 
guage for a new land. The future dic- 
tionary-maker could hardly have foreseen 
that the nineteenth century would pour 
through our gates the many millions of 
immigrants from the far corners of Eu- 
rope and Asia that we have welcomed to 
our shores, or he might have imagined an 
American language that the English of 
the twentieth century would not be able 
to read or speak. 

As it is, Winston Churchill under- 
stands perfectly whatever Franklin 
Roosevelt says to him. We here in 
America read novels printed from Eng- 
lish plates and hardly even notice the 
-our for the -or ending, and “national 
defence” with a c is not less important 
than it is with an s. There is such a thing 
as an “American language’; Mencken 
has quite conclusively proved that. But, 
if Noah Webster looks down on the 
America of 1943 from whatever place it 
is where all good lexicographers go, he 
cannot help feeling that his mountain of 
prophecy has labored and brought forth 
something hardly larger than a mouse. 

Some footprints were left by the immi- 
grant on the sands of our language. 
Mencken suggests, among other exam- 
ples almost as amusing, that the word 
“Yankee” probably came from those 
same Knickerbocker Dutch to whose 
sermons Noah Webster listened, in 
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Albany, as late as 1786. The word may 
be an adaptation of the Dutch name 
“Janke,” a diminutive of “Jan,” or else 
an American rendering of “Jan Kees,” 
two common Dutch given names fre- 
quently used together. But for all of 
Mencken’s seven hundred pages of such 
language genetics, the American national 
tongue has split away far less radically 
from the language of Shakespeare and 
Milton than Noah Webster seems to 
have expected; that is, if we think of 
language in the rather limited terms of 
mere vocabulary. The question is far 
more complex than Webster’s prophecy 
suggests. Quite certainly the immigrant 
did modify at least the rhythms of Amer- 
ican speech, and he is leaving his stamp 
on our literature. It is not a mere matter 
of philology; it automatically turns into 
a story of people, a story of words be- 
coming flesh. What was actually hap- 
pening to the people who were the agents 
in bringing about such changes in the 
language as curious scholars are now 
listing with philological gusto? That 
is a subject crying for the research of 
scholarship. 

Again the Hollander is as good an 
example as any—this time the Hollander 
of the nineteenth-century migration. 
The Dutch pioneers had brought a few 
books with them from the old country— 
treasured volumes in which the culture 
they had grown up in was rooted. They 
took in a foreign-language newspaper. 
They spoke their mother tongue exclu- 
sively, or a dialect. Their songs were in 
an alien language; the very music to 
which the pioneers sang them was sug- 
gestive of another continent. (Those 
long-meter Dutch psalms, how doleful 
they seem in retrospect!) The heroes of 
those pioneers were the heroes of their 
childhood legends—William the Silent 
and Admiral de Ruyter and all the other 
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greater and lesser national deities of 
Holland’s noble story. The wars they 
talked about and the national triumphs 
they celebrated were the wars and iri- 
umphs of a land that their children, born 
here, had never seen and in all probabili- 
ty never would see. To the pioneers 
those books and newspapers and songs 
and national heroes and historic deeds of 
valor were native; to their children they 
were sometimes no better than faintly 
ridiculous, at best only secondhand. 

Such stuff of life finds its way, sooner 
or later, into the speech patterns, into the 
allusive imagery of writers and speakers. 
Language is not a matter of words only; 
it is hardly to be divorced, except in text- 
books, from the life-experiences behind 
the words. 

It was, for instance, unfortunate, in 
terms of speaking and writing spontane- 
ity, for an American child not to learn 
about Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin 
first from his own folks at home, to have 
to be introduced to his own national 
heroes in a school reader. To him they 
remained forever faintly bookish—per- 
sons in a history text, not in history it- 
self. It was just as unfortunate to have 
to find out about Bunker Hill and 
Gettysburg, not from his father and 
mother, but from a teacher. Doubtless, 
even the peasant fathers and mothers of 
the pioneer generation knew the names 
of Washington and Lincoln (that of 
Franklin I would not guarantee), but to 
them those American heroes were not 
great to nearly the same degree as was, 
for instance, William the Silent. As for 
Bunker Hill and Lexington, the Ameri- 
can Revolution itself—those names were 
not even words to them. The fact that 
they owned a modest row of volumes 
from home seemed to make acquiring 
other books unnecessary. Anyway, how 
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could the pioneers tell about the qualities 
of those strange American books in a 
foreign language? Public libraries, at 
least where the rural young people could 
get at them, were unknown. In spite of 
that, the eager ones among them now 
and again stumbled on stray copies of 
English and American classics, purely by 
fortunate accident. They also read Jim 
Cummings: Train Robber; and there was 
no one at home, or even in the rural 
school, to tell them that Jim Cummings 
was not so great a character as David 
Copperfield. Many of the immigrant 
children merely went without books. 
Still less chance was there to come in 
contact with American newspapers and 
magazines. The pioneer might learn 
enough English for the modest demands 
of business; he was not likely to pay 
out his hard-earned money for papers 
and magazines in a language that, in 
printed form at least, remained incom- 
prehensible to him. It quite naturally 
did not occur to him that English was 
the true language of his children. The 
children had no money to subscribe for 
their own papers, even if they had had 
the initiative. For the most part they 
went without. 

Many never quite lived down another 
language handicap—they were forced to 
become bilingual in reverse order; they 
first learned Dutch, then their own 
American. The ability to use two lan- 
guages is, of course, desirable; few Ameri- 
cans are at home in more than one 
tongue, while most educated Europeans 
are; Europe was politely surprised, in 
1919, that even Woodrow Wilson, at the 
Peace Conference, had to speak French 
through an interpreter. But the peda- 
gogical sequence has unfortunate results 
when an American child, born in Ameri- 
ca and passing his childhood here, learns 
a foreign tongue before he learns his own; 




















and often a foreign tongue that is a dia- 
lect. Unfortunate because in that way he 
seldom learns either language well. The 
children of the Dutch immigrant often 
heard nothing but Dutch, or a dialect, 
until they began to go to school. They 
learned their own American language as 
a foreign tongue. With no American 
books or newspapers at home and with 
no chance to pick up the language 
through imitation, they came to the 
teacher as tiny foreigners and were so 
regarded and treated. They did their 
thinking in Dutch (or Swedish or Bohe- 
mian, in other communities) and had to 
translate into unfamiliar English. Many 
carried the marks of that through life. 

Properly speaking, they were people 
without a native tongue. Ministers, po- 
litical speakers—more particularly per- 
sons laboring under the tension of an 
occasional public address—used a lan- 
guage that was neither English nor 
Dutch, although it purported to be the 
former. In the days that are not yet 
wholly forgotten, many a pastor was re- 
quired by his contract (usually referred 
to as a “‘call’’) to deliver two sermons of a 
Sunday in Dutch and one in English— 
the latter for the young people at night 
(Hollanders can stand much theological 
oratorical punishment). What those men 
of God did to the language of their 
fathers I am incapable of judging; what 
they did to the tongue of Shakespeare 
was more than enough. The worst of it 
was that they did not realize what they 
were doing—men sometimes of deep 
theological erudition. They were pro- 
nouncing English words, they were not 
speaking the English language, or the 
American language; to a reasonably 
sensitive ear their locutions were often 
ludicrous. They had been deprived in 
youth of a precious possession—a native 
language. 
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Doubtless this experience was paral- 
leled by the language difficulties of Bohe- 
mian Americans, and Swedish and 
Italian and German and Hungarian. All 
those nationalities and many others con- ° 
tributed to the development of the 
American tongue. But usually it was far 
more a matter of temporary bastardiza- 
tion than one of impressing the stamp of 
their own language patterns on the 
speech of this country, thus revitalizing 
it. To this day fun is being made of the 
pronunciations and locutions of people 
whose language was neither Dutch nor 
American. One satirist, Dirk Nieland, 
for instance, did two books on the sub- 
ject that had considerable vogue in the 
Dutch settlements in the Middle West— 
Yankee Dutch and ’N Fonnie Bisnis. 
Such things are interesting to one study- 
ing dialect patterns; the normal growth 
of the American language through un- 
conscious importations and adaptations 
is quite another matter. 

It was not all a mere temporary in- 
fluence, however, for there is more to it 
than the words that meet the eye and can 
be listed in a vocabulary. The famous 
Gallic flavor that Joseph Conrad gave to 
his English diction was not primarily a 
matter of words—more often one of word 
order. But who hasn’t felt its charm? 
Similarly, the immigrant writers, or their 
children or even grandchildren, have 
added flavors to our native American 
tongue which they did not know they 
were contributing, whose charm and 
vigor and freshness have served to re- 
vitalize our speech; the depth and vari- 
ety and flavor of many languages are 
doing their part in building what can 
fairly be called the ‘American lan- 
guage.” Our language has taken into its 
blood stream enrichments not from Eng- 
land alone—that would make it too 
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anemic—but from many languages and 
cultures. 

The results can be seen in literature 
better than in linguistics. Our literature 
of the twentieth century has depth and 
richness almost in proportion to the vari- 
ety of its racial sources. The flowering of 
New England was primarily an English 
flowering. We of this century have not 
surpassed it (however, we still have 
sixty years to go!); but we are winning 
Nobel prizes, not because we are echoing 
our Hawthornes and Lowells, or even 
our Emersons and Thoreaus, but be- 
cause immigrants from many lands, or 
their sons or grandsons, are uncon- 
sciously enriching our novels and plays 
and poems with the life-giving juices of 
their racial cultures. 

In the broadest sense, Noah Webster’s 
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prophecy was not too wide of the mark. 
The process by which our language is 
becoming increasingly American is not 
quite the one that the author of our first 
spelling book imagined, but the fact of 
the Americanization of our language and 
literature is even being recognized by 
textbooks in English. Like the tricks of 
the heathen Chinee, the ways of a lan- 
guage are peculiar. Even the metaphor 
of the melting pot is too crude to describe 
what has been going on in the distillery 
where our language has been subjected 
to the chemical influences of the flavors 
from many racial cultures. Something of 
the process can be guessed at only when 
the human experiences are traced of 
those who were the unconscious actors in 
the drama of the birth of the American 
tongue. 





ENGLISH FOR MEN IN UNIFORM 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD’ 


Teachers of English in the Army 
Specialized Training Program and in the 
Navy V-12 program face many serious 
problems. To hasten the accumulation 
of experience and the crystallization of 
opinion on these problems, College Eng- 
lish sent a questionnaire to the directors 
of the English staffs in the units listed by 
the Army and the Navy. The returns 
from the investigation, statistical and 
otherwise, are presented here. 

Ninety-five of the 225 English di- 
rectors questioned sent replies. The geo- 
graphical distribution of these replies 
seems normal—from Massachusetts to 
California, from Minnesota to Texas and 
Georgia. Endowed colleges, state univer- 


* Head of department of English, Chicago Teach- 
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sities and teachers colleges, and munic- 
ipal institutions are represented, great 
universities and tiny colleges, techno- 
logical institutes and liberal arts schools. 
The study provides a fair and liberal 
sampling of the practices throughout the 
country. 

Student needs should be the prime de- 
terminant of the matter and method of 
instruction. Are the needs of these serv- 
icemen the same as those of peacetime 
freshmen? Fifty respondents say that 
they are. For them, within the limits 
of time and special conditions, the 
problems are just those which we have 
been trying for decades to solve. But 
their replies to other questions show 
that their “Yes” to this one is only 
relative—a recognition of the essential 





























humanity inside the uniforms and a 
fear of hasty innovations. Forty-two re- 
spondents say that these servicemen do 
have special needs. As we shall see, the 
personnel of the classes differs consider- 
ably from that which we usually have. 
Moreover, the men are facing an indefi- 
nite period of wholly abnormal and cru- 
cial activities.” 

Even after two years of war the need 
to understand it still remains urgent. 
Many A.S.T.P. and V-12 courses are at- 
tempting to satisfy this need; fewer, so 
far as our evidence shows, are dealing 
with the problems of the peace, which 
these lads are going to have a large part 
in settling or aggravating. 

The Army and Navy have pointed out 
the need of these young men for profi- 
ciency in speech. The requirement of 
speech training is in itself a radical change 
in most freshman programs—more far- 
reaching than the parallel addition of 
military correspondence. The boys’ need 
for some mental and spiritual refreshment 
receives at least formal recognition in the 
permission to include readings—not al- 
ways mere composition starters but 
sometimes such as might be part of litera- 
ture courses. The demand for training in 
study reading (alias work reading) 
points to a need which few colleges have 
tried to meet in regular courses, though 
the need was probably present. 

Only one need of peacetime students 
seems to have disappeared with their 
“civies’—the need for “literary” writ- 
ing. ““Themes”’ seem still to be assigned, 

2 For instance, a former college teacher who has 
since been an Army instructor and is now battalion 
adjutant in a supply outfit preparing for overseas 
duty reports that the men are eager to get pocket- 
size books to carry with them to read. Do they know 
what books of the kinds they like are available in 
such editions? Does anyone make any effort to sup- 
ply such information? The men will have money 


with which to buy, and the donated supply in camp 
libraries will obviously not meet the need. 
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but they are rarely essays, as distin- 
guished from reports, explanations, and 
contributions to formal discussion. Liter- 
ary description and narration are not re- 
quired of these boys becoming military 
specialists. 

As usual, the instructors see the stu- 
dent needs more clearly than the stu- 
dents do. We must remember, as one 
man remarked, that those who need the 
instruction most are sure that they do 
not need it at all. The vote stood: the 
students think they need the course, 55; 
the majority of the students think so, 14; 
in general, they do not think so, 18. 
“Motivation is the big problem,” one re- 
port says; and several confirm this by in- 
cidental remarks. The frequent lack of 
a sense of need for greater ability to read 
and to speak or write may well be the 
first in our list of the difficulties teachers 
of these courses encounter. Many of 
these men are unbookish, thing-minded, 
resorting to print chiefly to secure in- 
formation they need in their activities. 
They see the necessity of physics and 
mathematics, but their memories of 
“English” in school or college do not 
arouse their enthusiasm. The fact that, 
in some units at least, the authorities 
assign priorities to the subjects studied 
and put English at the bottom of the 
list, with the other intangible, history, 
just ahead of it, exacerbates the problem 
of motivating English. 

A second generally felt difficulty is the 
shortness of the time in which so much is 
to be accomplished. Ability to write 
grows slowly, and 84 class hours would 
usually be too little time to effect striking 
permanent improvement, as every teach- 
er of 108-hour freshman courses will 
testify. Now military correspondence, 
speech, and close reading are to be in- 
cluded. The multiple assignment and 
the short time allowance result, some 
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feel, in superficiality. Unless by means of 
some sort of integration the students can 
be helped to grow in two or in all of these 
directions through the same activity, 
this difficulty seems insuperable. For- 
tunately, there is evidence that ability 
to organize, if developed in speech, trans- 
fers in considerable measure to writing. 
Presumably, skill in sentence structure 
and language usage also transfers from 
speech to writing, so that possibly the 
addition of speech may not fatally in- 
crease the burden upon the course or it 
may even provide a more economical 
means of developing power in communi- 
cation. The versatility demanded of in- 
structors is a difficulty not eliminated 
by integration, although it is proving 
‘ess Serious than many expected. 

Parallel tothe shortness of time are two 
other difficulties—poor study conditions 
in many units, and in most units lack of 
any possibility of instructor-student con- 
ferences. 

A final group of difficulties arise from 
the great differences in natural ability 
and acquired skills among the students. 
Differences between the groups of men, 
when once recognized, can be fairly well 
met by adaptations of the matter and 
manner of instruction. One technological 
institute reports that most of its V-12 
men come directly from other colleges 
and that, with the Navy specifications of 
their program, they require little modi- 
fication of the regular work, whereas the 
A.S.T.P. men there are as a rule more 
mature and experienced, have been sev- 
eral years away from formal study, and 
require important adjustments of in- 
struction. Evidently, different groups in 
the same course often differ significantly 
and should be treated accordingly. The 
dean of a famous eastern university re- 
marked of all these courses for service- 
men, “We have lowered our expectan- 












cies.”” Such common sense should be ap- 
plied to the better and worse lots of men 
received. 

But wide differences in capacity and 
achievement appear within each indi- 
vidual class. Some large units have re- 
duced this inequality by the familiar de- 
vice of sectioning according to ability. 
One institution reports that 22 per cent 
of the entering servicemen failed its 
usual entrance test in English but that 


TABLE 1 
CAPACITY OF STUDENTS TO DO THE WORK 
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Number of instructors re- 
porting each percent- 
age as incapable of do- } 
ing the work 32 | 27 9| 9! 5 4 

Number of instructors re- | } 
porting each percent-| 
age as not needing the 
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these men had to try to do the work of 
the course, which was necessarily adapt- 
ed to capacity well above theirs. At 
the other extreme are servicemen who 
have been graduated from college with 
English as their major. The replies to two 
items of the questionnaire are shown in 
Table 1. Surely some relief should be ar- 
ranged for both students and teachers 
in the twenty-seven units (more than a 
quarter of those represented in our re- 
plies) in which there are more then 10 
per cent of the students incapable of do- 
ing the work of the course. 

It happens, probably not by accident, 
that at the end of the term most of the 
deficient students are withdrawn by the 
Army and Navy. Since they are told 
that their continuation in the program 
depends upon their science and mathe- 
matics performance, it seems likely that 
poor reading ability plus inarticulateness 
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may be responsible for failure in science 
and mathematics. Sectioning or any de- 
vice which would enable instructors to 
give these men the help they need might 
effect real salvage.(Or are war needs too 
urgent to wait for such development?) 
One respondent thinks the superior stu- 
dents who do not need the course profit 
from watching the struggles of the infe- 
rior. To the question whether they had 
found means of giving these superior 


TABLE 2 


CONTENT OF THE ENGLISH COURSE 








Per CENT 
—__— To- 
TAL* 





' 
O-5| 10| 15 | 20| 25 | 30 | 33 | 35 | 40/45 | 50| 60 





Writing....| 2 | 1 j| 5 8 18 14) 13) 5 | 12) 2/);3)2/]| 85 
Speech....| 3 | 7| 11 14) 23) 9) 10| 1 aj...13)2 84 
Grammar 
and writ- 
ing......| 8 | § | 12| 10) 19 12} 413] 8...) 4) 12 85 
Reading...| 7 | 6 | 10| 17; 19) 17| 4)...| 2)...] 2]. 84 





* Averages: writing, 30 per cent; speech, 24 per cent; gram- 
mar and usage, 24 per cent; and reading, 22 per cent. 


students work suited to their capacities. 
28 said “Yes” and 45 said ‘“‘No.” Could 
some of the superior ones be used as 
assistant instructors to help the floun- 
derers? 


Several questions concerned the organ- 
ization and content of the courses act- 
ually administered. Tables 2, 3, and 4 
seem to be self-explanatory. Table 2 
lists the replies reporting each percentage 
of time for four phases of the course. 
In Table 3 is given the number of replies 
to the question: “Are all phases taught 
by the same instructor?” Table 4 an- 
swers the questions: “Which of these 
types of speech and writing do the men 
practice? Which seem most successful?” 

In the allotment of time to the four 
phases of the course (Table 2) we note 
that 25 per cent is the commonest pro- 
portion for each phase, with other high 
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frequencies adjoining it. The averages 
bear out this impression, writing tending 
to encroach only slightly upon the quar- 
ters of the other phases. There are, how- 
ever, some units which give as much as 
half the time to formal instruction in 
grammar and usage. Others—notably 
Harvard and the University of Chicago 


TABLE 3 


ONE INSTRUCTOR OR TWO 























on Satisfac- |Not Satis- 
tory factory 
By one instructor. .. 68 61 4 
By two instructors. . . 22 15 6 
TABLE 4 


TYPES OF SPEECH AND WRITING PRACTICED 
AND FOUND MOST SUCCESSFUL 











SPEECH WRITING 
TYPE 
Most Most 
Prac- Prac- 
} Suc- : Suc- 
ticed ticed 
cessful cessful 





Explanation of a ma- 
chine or process. . . 
Report of action or 


54 22 64 21 


observation....... 45 9 55 12 
Giving directions....| 40 10 44 10 
Expressing opinions 56 16 61 20 
Précis writing.......} 18 I 55 II 

















—give all instruction in grammar and 
usage incidentally as part of the speak- 
ing and writing activities. These institu- 
tions with contrasting policies must be 
presumed to have much the same sort 
of students, since none makes their own 
selection. One great state university with 
a 30 per cent allotment to grammar and 
usage has a very conscientiously detailed 
schedule of assignments for each day of 
each course, many of the days devoted 





exclusively to technical items. The old 
conflict of opinion on the manner of 
teaching the mechanics of language is in- 
tensified by present pressures. One must 
wonder how seriously harmful the use of 
a participle for a preterit or of an objec- 
tive for a nominative case would be in 
the services these men will perform! 
Inaccuracy of expression or lack of clear- 
ness may cost lives, but the conven- 
tions of language. .... 

In three-quarters of the units all phases 
of the course are taught by a single in- 
structor, and the proportion of satisfac- 
tion is larger with this arrangement than 
with a division of the task between Eng- 
lish and speech teachers. “Teachers of 
written composition,” as speech teachers 
have annoyingly called us, are finding 
that they can manage the simpler kinds 
of speech work successfully. At least one 
institution has been persuaded by this 
experience to include speech in its fresh- 
man composition course hereafter. This 
discovery seems pure gain, since it may 
result in increased teaching of speech and 
will not take from speech departments 
any courses they are now giving. Some 
of the English instructors have had to ask 
their speech colleagues for coaching on 
the task; perhaps some day candidates 
for the Ph.D. in English will be required 
to be proficient in speech and even in 
guidance of ordinary classroom speech 
activities. Some units have secured the 
assistance of speech specialists to deal 
with clinical cases. 

Among the types of speech and writing 
mentioned in the questionnaire, explana- 
tion of machines and processes and ex- 
pressions of opinions were both most 
practiced and most outstandingly success- 
ful (Table 4) The bent and present oc- 
cupation of the men make the machine 
or process exposition natural to them, 
and the greater proportionate success of 
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the oral form of it suggests that they 
probably use gestures if not diagrams to 
help others see what they themselves 
image so clearly. This is perhaps the 
type that they will need most as special- 
ists in the military services. Motivation 
for expression of opinions is likewise 
strong, and the need for such communi- 
cation and for clear thinking will persist 
through the crucial coming election year 
to later civic life. On the other hand, the 
apparent weakness in reporting actions or 
observations and in giving directions is 
distinctly disquieting—when we think of 
the military needs for such abilities. 

The replies to the queries about litera- 
ture are difficult to present. Only 71 
of the 94 papers showed answers to the 
question, “To what extent have you 
found time to use readings bearing upon 
democratic ideals and the aims of the 
war?” Of these, 12 seemed to say that 
they are not using such readings at all, 
5 said that they touch such topics only 
incidentally, and another 6 said that they 
hope to get to this later (answers made 
at the end of the first term). 

Those respondents who tried to give 
percentages are not always clear whether 
they mean percentages of total time for 
the course or percentage of the readings 
assigned. Some of the small figures prob- 
ably refer to total time, and those at 
the high extreme are obviously for the 
readings only. Six devote less than 15 
per cent to democratic ideals and war 
aims; six, 25 per cent; seven, 33 per cent; 
six, 50 per cent; two, 67 per cent; one, 75 
per cent; and seven, go per cent or more. 
Of those who make estimates in hours, 
one gives 8 per cent; five, 17 per cent; 
five, 33 per cent; and one, 50 per cent. 
Estimates of such readings in terms of 
pages run from five to twenty-five per 
week. It must be remembered, too, that 
that many units vary their percentage of 



























time for reading from term to term, usu- 
ually giving the reading increasing em- 
phasis as the students progress—and as 
the weak ones are weeded out. 

Perhaps we can get a clearer picture 
from a survey of the reading materials re- 
ported as satisfactory. Of the 53 men- 
tions of anthologies, 28 named collections 
obviously emphasizing American ideals. 
Seven mentions of anthologies referred to 
volumes apparently intended to teach the 
art of reading on the college level, six re- 
ferred to collections of models for com- 
position, and 12 recommendations were 
given to more general anthologies, some 
of them with strong social and political 
sections. In spite of the feeling of a few 
staffs that patriotic propaganda is not 
needed by their men and in spite of some 
others’ fear of growing preachy and prej- 
udicing the men against the very senti- 
ments which we should like to implant, 
the general custom is to include a liberal 
portion of readings dealing more or less 
directly with current issues. 

The anthologies most frequently men- 
tioned—six times each—are: Brown, We 
Hold These Truths; Wheat, The Demo- 
cratic Tradition in America; and Wright 
and Snedenberg, The American Tra- 
dition. 

Those fortunately able to assign read- 
ings outside the anthologies may find 
happy suggestions among these titles 
and authors: 


Southey, Life of Nelson 
Cooper, Conrad, Marryat 


3 The nine others mentioned more than once are: 
Morrison ef al., Readings for Citizens at War, 4; 
Blair, Manual for Reading, 3; Brown, Present Tense, 
3; Lawrence and Weisinger, Models in Semi-technical 
Exposition, 3; Wise, Meaning in Reading, 3; How To 
Read in Science and Technology, 3; Campbell et al., 
Patterns for Living, 2; Gay et al., Freshman Prose An- 
nual III, 2; and Read and McCorkle, Readings in 
Exposition, 2. Twelve others were recommended 
once each. 
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Huxley, Autobiography and Essays, especially 
“The Method of Scientific Investigation” 

Franklin, Autobiography 

Crévecceur, “What Is an American?” 

Jefferson, “For a Natural Aristocracy” 

J. T. Adams, “Jefferson and Hamilton Today” 

Thoreau, Walden, along with 

Lin Yutang, The Importance of Living 

W. L. White, They Were Expendable 

Churchill, Blood, Sweat, and Tears 


One respondent says that juxtaposition 
of older and contemporary writing about 
the same topic works best. One unit has 
the boys read a book from the library 
every two weeks and has found that the 
boys think this the best part of their 
course. 

There remain the attempts to inte- 
grate the course and to co-ordinate the 
work with other departments. In order 
to save students’ and class time, and to 
increase motivation, both are desirable. 

Integration of the phases of the course 
is possible only by centering all of the 
kinds of activity for a day or a week upon 
a single topic. (If the topics for the 
whole term can be related, so much the 
better.) This topic is usually brought 
forward by the reading, but it may be 
introduced (1) through teacher statement 
or teacher-led conversation; (2) by an 
assigned reading or the discussion of it, 
(3) by a student’s speech; or, less often, 
(4) by a student’s written composition. 
Oral reports and expressions of opinions 
are much more earnest and much bet- 
ter received when all are directed from 
individual angles upon the same topic 
or problem. Writing, especially if really 
addressed to even a small audience, 
also profits from a common inter- 
est of writer and readers or listeners. 
The economy of having students write 
and speak about a matter on which they 
have been reading and thinking is ob- 
vious. The resultant enrichment of the 
reading should not need to be pointed out 
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to any teacher accustomed to having his 
classes discuss literature. A moderate 
formalizing of such discussion can be se- 
cured without serious loss of interest. 
Instruction in usage is sufficiently inte- 
grated with the rest of the course if based 
upon the recognized faults of the last set 
of talks or of papers. 

Co-ordination with other departments 
is more difficult to achieve, because it 
depends upon the will of the instructors 
in those departments. Thirty-three of 
our 95 respondents say that they have 
not attempted such co-ordination or 
have failed in it. Six say that they 
have succeeded but do not tell how 
or with which department. Though 
reported only six times, co-ordination 
with history is most common, the meth- 
ods including (1) consultation about 
English readings, (2) readings parallel 
to history assignments, (3) themes based 
on topics under consideration in history, 
and (4) abstracts from the history text. 
The University of Chicago unit is en- 
thusiastic about its fusion of English 
and history, permitting two lectures and 
four discussion periods each week. 

The teachers of other subjects should 
not be asked to “help” the English depart- 
ment! When history men are invited to 
help choose readings for the English 
classes in some of these units, they 
should realize that part of the English 
time is being put at their disposal and 
used for their purposes. If an English 
teacher bent on teaching his students 
how to read in science or history asks 
what assignment they will have received 
but not yet prepared when they come to 
his class so that he may use their text as 
practice material, he is planning to help 
the science teacher. The English in- 
structor who teaches his students how to 
listen by having them take notes ona 
history lecture should have no difficulty 
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in getting the lecturer’s notes, for he is 
helping that lecturer. If source papers 
are assigned in other departments, the 
English instructor may well accept them 
for credit and give helpful guidance in 
their preparation. Source papers are men- 
tioned by very few of our respondents, 
but reports of experiments illustrate the 
same principle on a smaller scale. The 
English department which asks other 
instructors to refer “inadequate” papers 
is doubtless serving them and perhaps 
itseli—but at rather high cost. The 
stunt of interviewing in the English class 
instructors in other departments and 
then basing theme assignments on these 
interviews may prove very fruitful for 
all concerned if well done. These co- 
ordinations, reducing the amount of work 
the student has to do, enable him to do 
that work better and to develop his Eng- 
lish skills through actual use, so that they 
seem to him practical and valuable. 

Some interesting innovations are re- 
ported. Emphasis «pon logic and clear 
thinking, using such materials as Thou- 
less essays, and the introduction of se- 
mantics (Hayakawa’s Language in Ac- 
tion) are not wholly new. Flying logs 
(perhaps sailing logs, too) suggest the 
adaptations of English to the special 
activities and prospects of these men. 
Chalk talks doubtless help to break the 
ice for some embarrassed mechanics. 

The administration of a personal-social 
adjustment test and the planning of the 
student’s work in the light of his scores 
is an experiment worth noting wherever 
and whenever made. Persuading and 
helping weak students to budget their 
time has proved very useful in one unit. 

College English plans to follow this 
general survey with more intensive treat- 
ments of single problems or phases of 
teaching English to Army and Navy 
men, written by those who do it. 


























VALUES FOR THE WAR IN HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, 


AND THE TEMPEST 


KENNETH ROWE’ 


Direction of the minds of students to 
the examination of great literature for 
moral values would seem to be a timely 
approach. There has been a moral failure 
in modern society, either of lack of clar- 
ity or of lack of devotion. What is to 
come depends upon reorientation or in- 
tensification of moral values, and the col- 
lege generation of today cannot look for- 
ward comfortably to an inherited future; 
they will have to work to make a society 
fit to live in. Great literature of the past 
embodies the moral values of the age in 
which it was produced and of the individ- 
ual genius of its creators. 

The purpose of this paper is to indicate 
the development of such a study of four 
plays of Shakespeare. In the first year 
of war in Europe the discussion of Hamlet 
was directed toward consideration of the 
disintegration of idealism by disillusion, 
with application to the pacifism current 
among students, as expressed on the edi- 
torial pages of university newspapers 
throughout the country. As war pro- 
gressed in Europeand Asiaandeventually 
with the participation of our own coun- 
try, the approach was extended to other 
plays. Othello was considered in relation 
to the reality in its destructive effect up- 
on the innocent of an evil human will, as 
against the sentimentalism of modern 
villainless literature, and for application 
to the manifested difficulty of recognition 
of the reality of Hitler and naziism. The 
approach to King Lear was that the sense 
of a world in moral chaos which may lead 
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to disillusion and despair is not unique to 
our generation; Shakespeare confronted 
it in King Lear and transcended it. In 
The Tempest is the vision of reconcilia- 
tion and peace in the dream world of the 
island, from which Prospero turns back 
to the real world of imperfection and 
struggle, the world in which Ferdinand 
and Miranda must live and which they 
must mold, their freshly born faith of 
youth guided both by the vision of the 
island and by the experience and ripe 
wisdom of Prospero. 

There is no presumption here of vital- 
izing Shakespeare by fitting him into the 
modern world. The study of Shake- 
speare is necessarily selective, and habits 
of selection inevitably develop. Recon- 
sideration of choice of plays and aspects 
of those plays for concentration is a mat- 
ter of making opportunity for Shake- 
speare and the past to vitalize the minds 
of students for their present at the point 
of greatest need which a severe time 
presses upon them. The value of such an 
approach is founded upon the element of 
continuity in human experience from age 
to age and upon the tendency for each 
age to attain its own peculiar enlighten- 
ment and to have its blind spot. Prog- 
ress to the future, if such be possible, de- 
pends upon a full illumination from past 
and present. 

The history of Hamlet peculiarly re- 
veals the continuity of human experi- 
ence, with its limitations from age to 
age. Hamlet has been all things to all 
men, successive ages finding in him their 
own images. The Romantic poets and 
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critics read in him the tragedy of excess 
of intellect over will, with emphasis upon 
his melancholy and a sensibility too deli- 
cate for action. The intellectuals of 
the 1920’s, like James Joyce, Conrad 
Aiken, and Joseph Wood Krutch, also 
found in Hamlet the tragedy of excess of 
intellect, but with emphasis on the quest- 
ing mind too keenly skeptical for decision 
and action. It would undoubtedly be 
rash to assume that we in our time have 
become uniquely free of the tendency to 
self-portraiture. But, even if the empha- 
sis in recent years on disillusion in Ham- 
let should have partially originated in an 
accident of self-portraiture, I believe, 
with conscientious effort for objectivity, 
that it is examination of Hamlet as a 
study in the process and effects of disil- 
lusioned idealism which allows us to see 
the whole character and Shakespeare’s 
intention. 

It is such an understanding of Hamlet 
that has most moral significance for our 
college generation, but students for the 
most part are too inexperienced in inde- 
pendent criticism to find it without 
guidance, even by the impetus of mirror- 
seeking. They come to Hamlet with too 
much prepossession. As in so many of 
their relations to literature, they do not 
spontaneously hear Shakespeare’s voice 
for their own time because they have 
grown up with their ears filled with con- 
fused echoings of Romantic criticism. 
They may not have read Coleridge’s 
words: “If there be an overbalance in the 
contemplative faculty, man thereby be- 
comes the creature of mere meditation, 
and loses his natural power of action,” 
and “‘[Hamlet] vacillates from sensibility, 
and procrastinates from thought, and 
loses the power of action in the energy of 
resolve’; but they nevertheless come to 
Hamlet already convinced of a tragic 
flaw, of an inherent lack of balance be- 
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tween will and intellect in Hamlet, as the 
motivation and theme of the play. 

Shakespeare wrote a tragedy, not only 
of greater moment to our time, but of 
wider scope for all time. The key to the 
theme of Hamlet is Ophelia’s description 
of Hamlet before his change under the 
pressure of events recorded in the play: 
O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, 
sword; 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observ’d of all observers [III, 2, 158-62]. 
This is the familiar Renaissance concept 
of the rounded man, the focusing of Ren- 
aissance idealism in the individual hu- 
man being. Frequently early in the play, 
less frequently as the burden increases, 
we are given glimpses of the normal 
Hamlet, which fill in the details of the 
portrait sketched by Ophelia. 

I believe that Shakespeare has given 
us in Hamlet his ideal man. As would be 
expected of Shakespeare the poet, but 
poet of his time, this man represents the 
limit of intellectual and nervous organi- 
zation possible within the framework of 
the Renaissance ideal of the rounded 
man. Realization of his highest capaci- 
ties places man within the danger of a 
more and more delicately adjusted bal- 
ance. The furthest reach of man is his 
capacity for idealism, and Hamlet was 
an idealist. The idealism which he once 
possessed is revealed in his repudiation 
of human worth to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern: 

What a piece of work is man! How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculty! In form and 
moving how express and admirable! In action 
how like an angel! In apprehension how like a 
god! The beauty of the world! The paragon of 
animals! And yet, to me, what is this quintes- 
sence of dust? [II, 2, 318-24.] 


Every bitter utterance throughout the 
play reveals his idealism. The danger of 





























idealism is disillusion, and Hamlet ex- 
perienced disillusion to the uttermost. 

The origin of Hamlet’s inability to act 
is no inherent lack of will but the sapping 
of his will by disillusion. For him: 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 

Seems to me all the uses of this world! 

.... Tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross 

in nature 
Possess it merely [I, 2, 133-37]. 


When nothing in life seems of value, no 
action is worth while. As idealism—con- 
viction of the present good of life that 
makes its betterment worth striving for 
—is man’s highest capacity, disillusion 
is the ultimate sin. The medieval theo- 
logians, applying it to faith in the grace 
of God, called it despair, and it was the 
last danger to salvation—the edge of the 
abyss. Spenser’s allegory of the Cave of 
Despair in The Faerie Queene is good 
supplementary reading with Hamlet. 
The strength and the weakness of 
youth, especially, is its idealism. Hamlet 
was young. It is not a question of years; 
Shakespeare compresses into the months, 
in literal time, of the play the years from 
youth to maturity. Hamlet idolized his 
father and idealized his mother. While 
grief for the death of his father was fresh 
upon him, Hamlet was subjected to the 
disillusioning shock of conduct in his 
mother for which he could find no ex- 
planation but lust, not only the unseemly 
haste of her remarriage, but marriage 
which to Hamlet’s mind, in terms of his 
background, was incestuous, to her 
husband’s brother. The painful logic 
pursued in his subconscious mind, which 
welled up, in spite of efforts at repression, 
into his every thought, is revealed in the 
first soliloquy, certainly as psychological- 
ly accurate a rendering of stream of con- 
sciousness as any to be found in modern 
expressionistic drama. His mother was 
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the best of women, woman is more pure 
than man, man is the apex of nature; 
his mother, after years of seeming grace, 
is controlled by grossest lust. The whole 
of mankind collapses with her. He dis- 
trusts himself, loathing his own flesh, and 
he loathes the world and life. Upon 
Hamlet, in such a state, are heaped the 
further blows of the sheer nerve shock of 
the meeting with his father’s ghost, and 
the learning from him that his mother 
had even been seduced by Claudius be- 
fore her husband’s death and that this 
mai to whom she was incestuously mar- 
ried had murdered his brother for his 
wife and throne. To this one must add, 
of course, that in the time of his greatest 
need, when a strong womanly under- 
standing could have contributed most to 
him, the girl upon whom he had placed 
his love withdrew herself from his com- 
pany and all communication. 

Once students have succeeded in de- 
taching themselves from the present to 
enter into the world of the play and, hav- 
ing encompassed a ghost, incest which is 
not accounted incest in our world, and re- 
venge as a sacred duty, have achieved 
imaginative identification with Hamlet’s 
experience, they do not wonder that his 
faith in life should have been shattered 
and his moral energy exhausted. They 
can understand through Shakespeare’s 
revelation how Hamlet, incomprehen- 
sibly to himself, shrank from fulfilment 
of his obligation to kill Claudius because 
it was a supreme moral action, by which 
he would have been rededicating himself 
to life as a world of value for moral de- 
cisions and struggle. 

Shakespeare relentlessly pursues the 
disintegration of Hamlet, down to that 
treacherous serenity of fatalism to which 
he had no right, his duty unfulfilled, with 
which he accepted the challenge to the 
fencing bout with Laertes, even while he 
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suspected in it a plot of the king for his 
death. Yet the sense of Hamlet’s nobili- 
ty is never lost, because, except for that 
one moment of dead pause before the up- 
rush of action of the final scene, he never 
ceased to struggle. The real conflict is, 
of course, in the soliloquies, where we see 
Hamlet fighting in the dark, desperately 
seeking the foe that eludes him in the 
depths of his own subconsciousness. In 
his final triumph, action was not, as some 
have said, forced upon him. With only a 
few minutes to live, long weary of life and 
exhausted with the struggle, he would 
have found it easy to relax upon death. 
Hamlet, by a supreme effort of will, fo- 
cused his energies and at last met his ob- 
ligation in those minutes. With the ac- 
tion came reintegrated moral conscious- 
ness, and, dying, he recommitted himself 
to life. 

Shakespeare creates an ideal figure be- 
yond life in Hamlet and subjects him to 
personal blows of shock and disillusion- 
ment beyond life. Yet it is life, because 
the proportion is kept between human 
weakness and strength and fate. Our 
generation has experienced, not individ- 
ually but as a society, in rapid succession 
the shock of the first World War, the dis- 
illusion of the lost peace, the disillusion 
of the depression, with loss of economic 
security or hope, and then naziism, war 
again, and a sweep of human evil numb- 
ing to comprehension. The pacifism and 
isolationism prevalent among college 
students while Hitler raged through 
Europe was, in large part, an expression 
of disillusioned idealism. Sometimes it 
was avowedly what was termed “realis- 
tic’; sometimes the pacifism was ration- 
alized as idealism itself. In the actually 
idealistic pacifism of college students be- 
fore the first World War, aversion to kill- 
ing others appeared frequently, while 
aversion to getting one’s self killed has 








been more characteristic of the recent 
pacifism; and what many seemed to be 
groping to express was stated succinctly 
by the columnist who wrote in the Mich- 
igan Daily, ‘I would be ready to get my- 
self killed, if I could once be convinced 
there was something worth dying for.”’ 

The commitment to action of the en- 
trance of our own country into the war 
was, I think, a release from the struggle 
of decision for many and has seemed to 
bring about new integration; but the test 
of idealism against disillusion is yet to 
come. This peace, no more than the last, 
can be won except by overcoming bitter- 
ly disillusioning manifestations of selfish- 
ness, prejudice, and apathy. A foretaste 
of the danger appeared in an editorial in 
the Michigan Daily for March 9: 

Apparently we students have been laboring 
under a sad delusion. We have been told that 
this time the post-war world will be different, 
that we can do much to bring about a just and 
durable peace. 


An editorial, it seems, had appeared in 
the Plymouth Mail, which turned “fond 
hopes” into “strong doubts.”’ Many of 
our students are not prepared against 
disillusion because they do not sufficient- 
ly understand what they themselves are 
experiencing. In Hamlet they can find a 
clear revelation for all time of the nature 
and process of disillusion, the warning, 
and, what also is essential, the challenge 
of nobility. 

The moral value of Hamlet for our 
time is a contribution of the individual 
genius of Shakespeare. The salutary re- 
minder to the modern world from 
Othello of the reality of evil human will 
is essentially the voice of the Renais- 
sance. A paper of this length can be at 
most no more than suggestive. It is 
necessary that the other plays be touched 
upon even more briefly than Hamlet. 
The villain has largely been lost from 
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modern literature and thought. Biologi- 
cal, sociological, and psychological analy- 
ses have unburdened responsibility from 
the individual will onto inheritance, 
society, and conditioning. This back- 
ground has given to modern literature 
one of its most admirable elements—the 
concept of sympathy through knowledge, 
understanding for every individual hu- 
man being, even the criminal or the ab- 
normal. But, in gaining one perspective, 
another has been lost; the destructive 
effect of such individuals upon persons of 
more value, the reality in society of what 
a man is, however he came to be what he 
is, has tended to be obliterated. 

Iago is the most subtly and completely 
psychologized of Shakespeare’s villains, 
but the psychological revelation is kept 
within the bounds of what Iago is within 
the play and his meaning for Othello, 
Desdemona, and Cassio. Iago is a man 
of mental ability who is wholly self- 
interested, cynical, and unscrupulous. 
But he is more than that—he is possessed 
by a passion to destroy goodness. He has 
an inferiority feeling before grace of life, 
is unconsciously envious of virtue. His 
cynicism is a compensating erection into 
a philosophy of life of his own limita- 
tions, and his machinations against Cas- 
sio and Othello are motivated by the 
need to gain a compensating sense of 
power over what he unconsciously feels 
to be superior to himself. At the opening 
of the play, to stir Roderigo on to his 
purposes, he ascribes his enmity toward 
Othello and Cassio to Cassio’s having 
been unjustly advanced by Othello be- 
yond himself. It is rationalization to 
himself as well as to Roderigo. As the 
play advances, in soliloquies he further 
justifies his hatred by suspicion, first that 
Othello, then that Cassio, has seduced his 
wife. This is still rationalization, but it 
goes deeper, past his material self-inter- 
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est, to justification of his cynicism to- 

ward virtue. Not until the beginning of 

Act V, when the surface cracks under the 

tension of the dramatic plot, is the inner 

spring of Iago’s villainy revealed: 

If Cassio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life 

That makes me ugly; and, besides, the Moor 

May unfold me to him; there stand I in much 
peril. 

No, he must die [V, 1, 18-22]. 


The first prompting is envy of good- 
ness; the threat to his material self- 
interest and physical safety comes sec- 
ond. Iago’s villainy is only superficially 
controlled by his intellect, it is motivated 
by a deep psychological need which ab- 
sorbs his life. 

In the Italian tale from which Shake- 
speare took his plot, the prototype of 
Iago was simply motivated by jealous re- 
venge against Desdemona, with whom 
he was in love and who gave him no en- 
couragement. Shakespeare’s expansion 
of the villainy beyond a particular occa- 
sion and passion is what gives the terror 
to Iago as a destructive force. He is an 
absolute villain, not the mechanical total 
villain of melodrama, but understand- 
able, convincing, as a human being of 
wholly evil will. 

To modern psychological thinking, 
the Iago revealed by Shakespeare must 
have become what he is in the play by 
some conditioning, some event or cir- 
cumstances in the past that put him on 
the wrong track. He is normal and pos- 
sessed of abilities; he represents a life of 
potential value which has gone wrong. 
Shakespeare understood the principle of 
conditioning, as appears in his explana- 
tions of the misdirection of the character 
of Richard III by his crippled birth and 
of Edmund by his bastardy. In his treat- 
ment of Shylock appears both the rec- 
ognition of conditioning and sympathy 
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for the villain. There is room for sym- 
pathy for Shylock in The Merchant of 
Venice because his villainy failed, no one 
was destroyed by it. In the tragedy of 
Othello, to know anything more of Iago 
than Shakespeare reveals would distract 
from the terrible reality of what he is, the 
destroyer of the beautiful and good. 

It would be characteristic of modern 
literature for the outline of good and evil 
to be blurred by psychological and hu- 
mane emphasis upon Iago. This is a 
worthy impulse; but, unless severely 
controlled, it becomes a dangerous kind 
of sentimentality. In the crisis of naziism, 
it was catastrophic. Not all appeasement 
was motivated by selfishness or weak- 
ness; a considerable element in appease- 
ment was conscientious blindness. Iago 
built his plot upon Othello’s ignorance of 
evil. With all that Hitler and naziism 
have taught us, the danger is not passed. 
In this country the negation of evil by 
scientific analysis is bolstered by the tra- 
dition of Emersonian philosophy and by 
the popular democratic desire to believe 
that all people are at bottom “just 
folks.”” In so recent a book as The Moon 
Is Down, John Steinbeck sentimentalizes 
with such wishful thinking the Nazi 
officers and soldiers carrying out Hitler- 
ian orders in an invaded country. The 
Renaissance and Shakespeare recognized 
the individual human will as a force 
equally without limit for good or for 
evil. 

King Lear, perhaps beyond any other 
tragedy, encompasses the full sweep and 
terror of evil within the universe. It is a 
drama of no particular evil, but a sym- 
bolic drama of the metaphysical war be- 
tween good and evil. Contrary to his 
usual practice, Shakespeare did not make 
the primitive story he used realistically 
plausible; the opening scene, in the al- 
most untouched fairy-tale quality of the 
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story of the test of love and division of 
the kingdom, creates an immediate de- 
tachment. The background of the play, 
in external detail and mood, is un-Eliz- 
abethanized, left remote and barbaric. 
Evil is made abstract by being embodied 
in the two unindividualized sisters. The 
initial sin of filial ingratitude becomes a 
symbol of all sin. As an unnatural sin it 
is inevitable that it should be associated 
with cruelty, greed, treachery, and lust. 
The theme of filial ingratitude is ex- 
panded from the domestic into the uni- 
versal by the symphonic repetition in the 
Gloucester subplot. The chaos of natural 
relationships within the family becomes 
the chaos of a nation embroiled in civil 
war. Grief and suffering become mad- 
ness; and in the storm scene the ravings 
of Lear, reinforced by the songs of a Fool 
and the babblings of a Bedlam beggar, 
are hurled upon the winds of a universe in 
which the elements themselves are at 
war. 

It is in the storm, stripped of wealth, 
power, family, and of half his mind itself, 
that Lear rises into the moral majesty of 
common humanity, with his humble 
thought, for the first time, for “Poor 
naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are,/ 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless 
storm.” Suffering and evil at their peak 
are transcended, there is an indestructi- 
ble moral order and human good will in 
the midst of chaos. 

At the end of King Lear there is no 
lift, or exaltation, as at the end of Hamlet 
or Othello. The death of Lear is accepted 
without rebellion because after so much 
suffering he has a right to die. There is 
the peace of exhaustion, and relief that 
the storm has passed. This war of good 
with evil has been no sham battle. We 
look out upon a aesolate world, but a new 
world will be built upon the ruin. The 
lighting flashes of the storm illuminated 
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the meaning of common humanity and 
something indestructible in the human 
spirit for faith and a sense of value in the 
building. 

In the years before naziism was un- 
leashed upon Europe, King Lear, in my 
experience, wasa play of Shakespeare’s to 
which students were least readily respon- 
sive. They were left cold by it as unreal, 
or were left rebellious, without finding 
the catharsis of tragedy. In the last two 
years it has seemed to become of immedi- 
ate meaningfulness and _ satisfaction. 
They find that they are not the first to 
know chaos, and they gain equanimity 
for their own world. 

What was begun with Hamlet is round- 
ed out with The Tempest. The recovery 
from disillusion into maturity depends 
upon two things: repossession of the ideal 
and recognition that it is not here and 
now. The Tempest is Shakespeare’s vision 
of reconciliation, harmony, and peace, and 
it is set upon a magic island. Control- 
led by the power of a beneficent mind, 
all evil men who come there are led to re- 
pentance, forgiveness, and salvation. 
But at the end Prospero gives up his 
magic powers and takes Ferdinand and 
Miranda back to the real world. Pros- 
pero himself, an old man, his work done, 
is weary. The evanescence of individual 
life is close to him: ‘“‘We are such stuff/As 
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dreams are made on, and our little life/Is 
rounded with a sleep’’; and he is ready 
for the sleep: ‘Every third thought shall 
be my grave.” He resigns the world and 
its problems to the rebirth of faith in 
youth, with its fresh rapturous wonder 
before life. But first he has taught Mi- 
randa of the existence of evil, and to Fer- 
dinand he has given the vision of the is- 
land. Out of his dream of peace among 
men and his experience of harsh reality, 
which together have become ripe wis- 
dom in him, he has prepared them as 
best he can to face life. 

This is not a new interpretation of the 
symbolism of The Tempest, or a variation 
of an old, or necessarily a statement of 
the theme of the play. Ariel and Caliban, 
it may be noted, are not even mentioned. 
It is a statement of certain moral values 
implicit in the play, with which the play 
in its other aspects is in harmony. They 
happen to have particular significance for 
our time. 

Great plays belong to the greatest 
needs of the human spirit. Spontaneous 
response of the students themselves out 
of a background of intensified experience 
has contributed in a marked degree to 
the direction of the study of Shakespeare 
outlined here. The intention has been so 
far as possible to let Shakespeare’s plays 
speak for themselves. 
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R. W. SHORT" 


None of us can be unaware that the 
profession of college English teaching 
shares the general predicament of a world 
in which all values are tossing about in 
confusion. What we need to keep in 
mind is that this confusion exists apart 
from the abnormal, nearly destructive 
economies and requirements newly 
forced upon our profession, that some of 
our disorders antedate the momentary 
crisis. Long before Munich it was clear 
enough that we disagree with one anoth- 
er about aims and methods; and the con- 
sequences of Pearl Harbor, to us, merely 
sharpen or, in some cases, camouflage the 
already apparent disunity. Yet the 
present period of hardship, with depart- 
ments pared to the bone, with advanced 
courses curtailed or laid away on ice, 
with research facilities impaired, can well 
be used for a reorganization of motives 
and means, if we resist the temptation to 
take to the woods and patiently work 
our way out of an existing dilemma. 

Readers of this publication are in a 
good position to appreciate the existence 
of adilemma. Here we find cogent, help- 
ful essays devoted in the main to actual 
classroom problems. We read them, 
however, against a looming background 
of other essays, longer and more numer- 
ous, devoted to the methods and results 
of historical scholarship. Is it not a fact 
that these kinds of essays exist in virtual 
isolation from each other? That it is an 
act of blind faith to assume an organic 
relationship between them? Even if we 
do not feel guiltily, when we settle down 
to study some findings reported here, 
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that we should be studying findings re- 
ported in PMLA (and vice versa), we 
achieve our good conscience by a strict 
budgeting; our interest as well as our 
time is, to coin an ugly word, ‘‘compart- 
mentalized.”’ We cannot define our pro- 
fession in a way that will include all its 
activities. 

What, then, expressed in barest terms, 
is our basic dilemma? One must feel 
some diffidence in proffering an answer to 
such a momentous question, especially if, 
as in the present case, the answer will 
look obvious and uncomplicated. Yet 
the attempt may have some value, and, 
if the dilemma sounds simple, how to get 
out of it is a problem that will challenge 
the thinking of the whole profession. In 
fact, there will be no escape unless the 
whole profession does think about it. 

Our profession is a young one. Born 
amid the almost universal expansion of 
the last century, it found itself ready 
possessed of unexplored realms as grip- 
ping to the imagination of its first pro- 
fessors as others were finding the realms 
of Matabeleland or natural selection. 
Nobody knew which lines, or even which 
plays, Shakespeare himself had written, 
let alone anything about his life, his 
stage, his family, his protectors, or his 
lawsuits. We of today, pausing in our 
own researches, begin to see the causes of 
our dilemma when we imagine ourselves 
in the place of Grosart, Gifford, Bullen, 
Saintsbury, and their peers. Keats read- 
ing Chapman, Livingston at Victoria 
Falls, were nothing to them; the world 
was all before them, where to choose. 

With so much territory to cover, it was 




















impossible not to go too fast and too 
much in the pathfinder’s amateur spirit. 
As the age developed a scientific con- 
science, literary scholarship made an im- 


mediate and sensitive adaptation. The 
early work, like the work of Rhodes, 
Spencer, and Darwin, all had to be done 
over. A painstaking habit and many 
meticulous techniques were required. 
According to popular tradition, the Ger- 
mans led in the establishment and prose- 
cution of these techniques, so that the 
term “Germanic scholarship” is some- 
times loosely employed to designate the 
activity that has since engaged by far the 
greatest, most conscientious energies of 
the English teaching profession. 

To us, the importance of this well- 
known history lies in the spirit or ethical 
motivation behind the activity itself. 
Other academic disciplines, of course, 
shared the expansive attitude toward 
learning; the expansive frame of mind 
was so prevalent, so acceptable, that 
every college tacitly agreed that its func- 
tion was to instruct the young and “‘ad- 
vance the frontiers of knowledge.” This 
was more than an imposing platform 
from which to make commencement ad- 
dresses; it was one from which to take 
action: to select and promote faculty, to 
design the curriculum, to administer 
courses, to base examinations, and to be- 
stow degrees. In time most influential in- 
stitutions began insensibly to emphasize 
the second of the twin objectives, and 
weaker institutions to follow suit to the 
extent of their smaller facilities. If teach- 
ing suffered a bit, few strongly objected, 
because the aims were so high and the 
accomplishments so real; at the same 
time, in keeping with the larger aims of 
democracy, a greater proportion of the 
population each year enjoyed the privi- 
leges of higher education. The platform 
was as prosperous as empire-building. 
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Little by little, elementary aspects of 
the techniques, the projects, the findings, 
and the faith crept into English courses. 
Every student should at least rub elbows 
with the great enterprise; every student 
was a latent neophyte. An older genera- 
tion of great “appreciation” teachers 
gave way to equally great scientific his- 
torians and bibliographers. By and 
large, the tradition dominated even 
freshman English and general courses in- 
tended for all majors. This was one of 
the successful things about it: it unified 
and organized every activity within the 
profession, beginning the preparation of 
its practitioners in freshman English and 
carrying them through a consistent pro- 
gram in which the bestowal of the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was merely an 
early milestone. 

The reasons why such a strong posi- 
tion has weakened would make an inter- 
esting social or educational study. We 
have often heard the complaint, espe- 
cially from graduate students, that re- 
search subjects are no longer important 
enough to reward the tremendous task of 
acquiring and applying the techniques, 
but this cannot be the whole story. 
Many lines of research have run pretty 
thin, and it is dispiriting that some schol- 
ars view their techniques as ends in 
themselves; but historical scholarship 
has considerable flexibility and subjects 
that are still interesting—if we want his- 
torical scholarship. It seems more prob- 
able that this tradition grew too powerful 
for its own good; that, in so growing, it 
lost some of its original touch with so- 
ciety and could no longer adapt itself as 
freely as formerly to new conditions. It 
seems especially to have grown rigid and 
ineffective in the pursuit of its teaching 
aim. Its undergraduates are too often 
not only ignorant of literature itself, but 
indifferent to it. This, at least, is the 
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charge made by a host of dissenters with- 
in the profession. 

The important thing about the dis- 
senters, at the moment, is that they have 
shaken the object of their attack without 
finding among themselves any positive 
common ground of agreement. The man- 
ifestations of their revolt are so common 
that we do not need many instances. We 
know, perhaps roughly, of proposals to 
reorganize English teaching along lines 
advocated by disciples of Count Korzyb- 
ski, of proposals to build teaching around 
Basic English, to return to old-fashioned 
“rhetoric,” to link literature closely to 
social problems, or to personal problems 
of individual students, and indeed of 
many others. 

The fact that publishers now take 
chances on unconventionally designed 
textbooks shows that the dissenters have 
reached commercially interesting num- 
bers. As many of us know from experi- 
ence, some of these new textbooks are 
excellent; yet as a group they illustrate 
the dissidence of dissent, for they seem 
to take wings from every conceivable 
springboard, so long as it be unconven- 
tional. The keenest collection of essays 
for class use that I have seen, A Preface 
to Our Day, by members of Queens Col- 
lege, as good as abandons literature and 
for its strongest material rifles political 
economy and science. Back of it seems to 
be the feeling that any injections are 
valid that will start life in the old corpse 
of English I. 

Yet in a broad way we may make one 
generalization about these diverse posi- 
tions. Each in its way tends to re-em- 
phasize the first part of education’s bi- 
furcated aim, that of teaching, usually to 
the point of quite discarding the second. 
Unanimous only on this one issue, they 
drop out of their programs the whole 
machinery of traditional scholarship, 
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with its inevitable implications for the 
classroom. 

Among institutions that have adopted 
wholly new programs of education, St. 
John’s College and Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege are best known. Like other dissent- 
ers, these institutions fail to recognize 
any close kinship with each other. The 
students of St. John’s, as everybody 
knows, have a curriculum rigidly based 
upon a hundred “best”? books, whereas 
the students of Sarah Lawrence are en- 
couraged to design their own curricu- 
lums as they go along, one book leading 
naturally to the next, whether great or 
not. Both colleges use a tutorial in pref- 
erence to a lecture system of instruction. 
In a Sarah Lawrence publication of con- 
siderable interest to English teachers, 
Literature for Individual Education, by 
Esther Rauschenbusch, the educational 
aim of that college is described: 

The basic principle on which Sarah Lawrence 
College was founded in 1928, and on which it 
has proceeded since that time, is that education 
consists not merely in informing and disciplining 
the minds of the young, but of helping them 
grow out of their adolescence and become ma- 
ture human beings. 


I shall allow the same author to cite the 
aim of St. John’s College, since her ac- 
count, without injustice to St. John’s, 
records the basic antagonism between 
the rival reformations. 


In America this absolutist conception of edu- 
cation has found its most complete expression at 
St. John’s College in Annapolis. An inflexible 
program has been set up which represents the 
most extreme position taken anywhere by those 
who believe that there is a “best’’ order in edu- 
cation and a “best” subject matter and that this 
is the same for all men now, as it has been in 
the past. 

In a report to the board of trustees the presi- 
dent of St. John’s described the objectives of the 
college. Its purpose is “to give its students ac- 
cess to the accumulated intellectual capital of 
their civilization, to see that they come into 
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their cultural heritage, and to redeem them 
from the intellectual bastardy in which the aver- 
age college graduate today rejoices.” 


The admiration one feels for both pro- 
grams is tinged with dissatisfaction. In 
good faith, we may grant that their 
teaching accomplishes more than our 
own teaching of English does—if I may 
assume for convenience that the present 
readers also teach under the influence of 
the scholarly tradition—but we feel these 
proposals to be disturbingly incomplete. 
They seem to call for professors of educa- 
tion with practice sections in English, 
rather than for professors of English. 
They seem to contain no provisions for 
self-perpetuation: where does one ac- 
quire the proper discipline for teaching 
at Sarah Lawrence College, or is no spe- 
cial discipline needed? On this point the 
graduate schools contribute their own 
kind of evidence. A student from a tradi- 
tional English department (whatever his 
other limitations may be) makes a better 
start in graduate study than does an 
equally bright student from a “‘progres- 
sive” or “experimental” department. 
Does the reverse hold true, postgraduate 
preparation being unnecessary for teach- 
ing English? Finally, are these proposals 
of general applicability, or are they suit- 
able only for institutions of limited en- 
rolment and scope? 

The foregoing questions are not meant 
as aspersions upon the programs of St. 
John’s or Sarah Lawrence; but they, and 
more specific questions, immediately 
arise when we are seeking possible new 
bases for the whole profession. 

Another position exists, which may be 
thought to offer a program potentially as 
cohesive and full-bodied as that of his- 
torical scholarship. A number of talent- 
ed English teachers have substituted 
literary criticism for literary scholarship 
and have worked with some effect to ad- 
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vance the frontiers of knowledge that is 
critical rather than factual. Such an ac- 
tivity need not remain extra-curricular, 
but has its own special relevance to 
teaching. It can be argued that, if a 
great writer deserves the attention paid 
to him by scholars, the desert lies ulti- 
mately in his writings rather than in his 
life, his editions, his editors, his typo- 
graphical errors, or in any of the innu- 
merable other matters the historical 
techniques are especially qualified to in- 
vestigate. Further, that the methods 
and results of studying the writing as an 
“autotelic” product (as well as a product 
possessing a history) are precisely the 
methods and results that a student 
should be taught, inasmuch as they dis- 
close the essential values of the writing 
and constitute the proper province of a 
course in literature. 

The well-known textbook of poetry, 
Understanding Poetry, which was edited 
by members of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity in 1938, serves this approach and 
shows how completely it differs from the 
historical. This book aims to teach poet- 
ry as a self-sufficient art of expression. 
Its poems are selected without regard to 
historical significance and arranged in 
nonchronological order. It contains a 
plenitude of commentary and exercise- 
questions which quite ignore the pre- 
occupations of scholarship. It could not 
be successfully used by the teacher who 
wished to emphasize textual criticism, 
biography, or literary history. 

This approach is mentioned here, not 
as the inevitable solution of our problem, 
but as the only considered alternative 
that, so far as I know, vies with the older 
system in offering the college English 
teacher a complete working foundation— 
a continuous material and purpose that 
can be used from freshman English 
through to his own advanced studies. 











I have given the wrong impression if I 
have depicted the old guard (many of 
whom are young enthusiasts) as cherish- 
ing an unalterable teaching procedure. 
The confusion is worse than that. Partly 
because they honestly seek improve- 
ment, partly because the chorus of criti- 
cism has grown too loud to ignore, they 
have been as fertile as any other group in 
“curriculum tinkering.” Honors plans, 
senior theses, junior theses, survey 
courses of infinite variety, ingenious link- 
ages with other departments, daily ex- 
aminations, comprehensive examina- 
tions, no examinations, zero sections, 
top-cream sections—with these and 
many other devices teachers in the his- 
torical tradition have tried to revitalize 
their teaching. But, naturally, their ex- 
periments have not been radical: their 
aim has been to preserve the roots of 
their establishment. Whatever local suc- 
cesses they may have had with their in- 
novations, the net result has been further 
to confuse the situation. We have been 
flooded from all sides with new methods, 
but nothing resembling a rationale, ex- 
cept the most pious kind of generaliza- 
tions, has been forthcoming. 

In the past, historical scholarship pro- 
vided standards that were clear, difficult, 
teachable, and judgable. The maturest 
activities of its professors were reflected 
in their teaching, down to the most ele- 
mentary courses. Now it would seem 
that in the present environment its he- 
reditary aims are no longer pursued with 
complete success. Any program of re- 
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form or reconstruction will have to reck- 
on with the old aspiration of this disci- 
pline, the aspiration directly and mate- 
rially to enlarge the world’s store of 
proved information. One cannot palter 
with an aim so high and so conscientious- 
ly realized. We must decide to forego it 
altogether, or find some way to give it a 
new contemporary relevance to the func- 
tion of instruction. If the aspiration is to 
be retained, its pursuit must not be per- 
mitted to vitiate instruction, nor should 
the aims of scholarship be further iso- 
lated from instruction. If it is to be dis- 
carded, it should not be discarded ig- 
norantly, but with clear realization that 
whatever is gained entails some loss. 
Merely tinkering with the historical ap- 
proach, or making minor concessions in 
the curriculum to heterogeneous pro- 
tests, will be a patchwork solution, much 
less worthy of respect than the original 
discipline. 

The present time is an opportunity to 
reflect and plan. Our situation is a favor- 
able one, especially by comparison with 
the situation of inflation and narrow 
practicality into which some of the so- 
called “more practical” disciplines have 
been forced by patriotic necessity. But 
we cannot get together with ourselves or 
with the rest of society unless we recog- 
nize the nature of our dilemma. Reforms 
made in blindness to the basic issue must 
be local and disjunctive. There is danger 
that the reformers will sacrifice values 
that should be retained and that the un- 
regenerate will be left clinging to husks. 
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PREDICTING SUCCESS 


M. V. MARSHALL’ 


The problem of selecting probable suc- 
cesses and probable failures among stu- 
dents in freshman English is of both 
academic interest and practical adminis- 
trative importance. The more accurately 
it can be done, the more effectively can 
the following procedures be carried out: 
counseling, differentiating courses, in- 
dividualizing instruction, and differen- 
tiating time allotments. 

The study reported here was con- 
cerned with 310 college students enrolled 
in freshman English. Before beginning 
the course they were given two tests: the 
American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination as a measure of general aca- 
demic aptitude and the Shepherd Eng- 
lish Test as a measure of knowledge of 
English on entry to college. In addition 
to these the L-score on the Psychological 
Examination was used as a measure of 
linguistic aptitude. So three criteria were 
available with which to compare the 
grades in English which students re- 
ceived at the end of each semester. Com- 
parison was made by using the statistical 
technique, the coefficient of correlation. 
A coefficient of 1.00 indicates perfect cor- 
respondence between two series of marks, 
i.e., perfect correlation. A coefficient of 
0.00 indicates complete absence of cor- 
relation. A coefficient of 0.60, in a study 
like this, would indicate a relatively high 
degree of correspondence between a pre- 
dictive variable and the grades obtained 
in the course. The coefficients of correla- 
tion which were obtained are given in 
Table r. 


* Department of Education, Franklin and Mar- 
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The magnitude of these coefficients 
may be characterized as significant but 
not high. In other words, these statisti- 
cal results indicate that, within the limits 
of this study, no one of the three predic- 
tive variables will serve the purpose of 
very accurate prediction of success or 
failure. However, the fact that none of 
the coefficients is low and that all three 
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are so nearly alike points to the conclu- 
sion that all three factors measured by 
the tests are important to a student’s 
successful accomplishment in the field of 
freshman English. 

For readers whose knowledge of sta- 
tistics does not permit their seeing much 
usefulness in these conclusions it may be 
pointed out through the use of Table 2 
that, even with such coefficients of cor- 
relation as were obtained, considerable 
predictive value of the criteria is indi- 
cated. Table 2 shows the results when 
marks on one of the criteria—the meas- 
ure of linguistic aptitude—are compared 
with the grades obtained in freshman 
English for the first semester. The co- 
efficient of correlation was 0.459. It is 
seen that no student with a mark below 
50 on the test received an A in the course 
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and no student with a mark below 40 
received a grade higher than C. On the 
other hand, the table shows that no stu- 
dent whose score on the test was above 
100 received a grade lower than B and 
that all students whose scores on the test 
were go or over received grades of C or 
better. 

Returning to a statistical analysis of 
the original data, the application of par- 
tial correlation technique yielded results 
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that supported the conclusion drawn 
above, viz., that all three factors are im- 
portant to success in freshman English 
and that none can be ignored. 

Partial correlation is a statistical pro- 
cedure for finding the degree of corre- 
spondence between two series of marks 
and at the same time eliminating the 
effect of certain other factors. The sym- 
bol, 712-34, stands for “the correlation 
between variables 1 and 2 when the effect 
of variables 3 and 4 is ruled out.” The 
variables under study were numbered 
thus: 1, grade in freshman English; 2, 
score on the Psychological Examination; 
3, score on the language aptitude test; 
and 4, score on the Shepherd English 
Test. The coefficients of partial correla- 
tion were as follows: 
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0.164 


|r = 0.102 
= 0.0459 


713-34 = 0.116 
Second semester. .... 113-24 = 0.048 


When the effect of any two of the bases 
is ruled out, the correlation of the other 
factor with the grade in the course be- 
comes low. Any one of the variables, 
considered alone, is ineffective as a basis 
of prediction for the grade. 

Multiple correlation is a technique by 
which one factor may be correlated with 
the combined effect of two or more other 
factors. It was used here to find the de- 
gree of correspondence between the grade 
received in freshman English and the 
other three factors combined. For the 
first semester the grade in English 
yielded a coefficient of correlation of 
0.473 with the three predictive variables. 
For the second semester the coefficient 
was 0.425. Comparison of these coeffi- 
cients with those in Table 1 shows them 
higher than those found there, as was, of 
course, to be expected. 

The important question about these 
coefficients is why they are not higher. 
The three factors of general intelligence, 
specific language aptitude, and previous 
knowledge of English ought, one would 
suppose, to be the chief factors in deter- 
mining successful accomplishment in 
freshman English. Why, then, is the cor- 
relation no higher? One can only offer 
possible explanations. It may be that 
some factor other than the three con- 
sidered is basic to successful accomplish- 
ment in freshman English. It may be 
that the tests used did not measure the 
factors which were considered in a thor- 
oughgoing and reliable manner. (This is 
improbable, however, since all three tests 
are of tested validity and reliability.) It 
may be that, in the particular circum- 














stances under which this study was 
made, the grade in freshman English was 
subject to influences which made it an 
unreliable statistical element. There are 
grounds for believing that this is so: the 
professors who teach freshman English 
conduct their courses relatively inde- 
pendently; and methods and texts—even 
objectives—may differ. Final examina- 
tions may differ, as may standards of 
marking. And it is improbable that any 
large part of the final examinations is 
susceptible of objectivity in marking. In 
the light of this, the absence of high co- 
efficients of correlation is understand- 
able. 
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An implication from this study that 
may have general significance is that, in- 
stead of expecting to be able to use the 
results obtained at other institutions, 
each university or college should study, 
in its own particular circumstances, the 
possibility of more accurate prediction of 
success or failure. Another implication is 
that, in studying the problem of predic- 
tion, provisions that secure greater uni- 
formity and objectivity may make the 
prediction of success or failure fairly ac- 
curate. The study here reported fur- 
nishes only suggestions as to method and 
encouragement for the possibility of suc- 
cess. 





Surely enough has been said in these paragraphs to prove that Walt Whitman, at least 
after the middle fifties, was no wild man of verse, no posturing bard endeavoring to get 
attention by eccentricity, but a new master of the craft of words. Even after three-quarters 
of a century this does not seem to be realized by the general reader, nor by many academic 
ae When you read Whitman, think of the Bible first, and of Longfellow not at 
all. Read him aloud if possible. Read him as if he were speaking (or chanting). Forget 
your prejudices i in poetry, if any, and try to feel his style. Then your mind will be open to 
genuine appreciation without sacrificing the power to discriminate between failure and 
success.—HENRY SEIDEL CanBy, Walt Whitman. 


We are always pulled between two factors, one the factor of instinct, which says, 
“Keep on doing it the way we have been doing it,’ and the other of intelligence, which says, 
‘‘Let’s analyze this thing and see whether we can improve it.” —CHARLES F. KETTERING, 
Foreword to Ambassador to Industry. 








In the death of Professor Karl Young, 
American scholarship has lost one of its 
most distinguished men, the American 
university one of its finest teachers, and 
the National Council one of its oldest and 
best friends. Karl Young seemed born to 
be an intellectual leader. Even while a 
boy he lived chiefly in his books and in 
the world of ideas. As a student at 
the University of Michigan at the turn 
of the century he was intellectually 
much more mature than his classmates 
and took almost no part in undergradu- 
ate life, which in those years was full of 
little but boyish exuberance. His few in- 
timates were inembers of the faculty and 
one or two students particularly inter- 
ested in music; for then, as throughout 
his life, he was devoted to the art and 
spent many hours at the piano. 

In the Harvard graduate school, where 
he went in the autumn of 1901, he imme- 
diately distinguished himself in the eyes 
of both his fellow-students and his teach- 
ers. Professor Kittredge, in particular, 
was attracted to him, and the two quick- 
ly formed a friendship that lasted as long 
as the elder man lived. I believe that 
Karl Young realized Professor Kitt- 
redge’s scholarly ideals more completely 
than any other of his pupils or disciples. 

He really began his career at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where again his 
executive ability soon won him the head- 
ship of the department, while he was still 
a young man. His primary interest, how- 
ever, was always scholarship and teach- 
ing—he always believed that the two 
should go hand in hand; so, when he re- 
ceived a call to a professorship at Yale, 
he was delighted to give up arduous exec- 
utive duties in order to devote the last 
years of his life to his own research and 
to the training of young scholars. 

Karl Young was a great scholar him- 


KARL YOUNG 


self, being one of the most distinguished 
medievalists of our generation. His im- 
mense work on The Drama of the Mediae- 
val Church is one of the outstanding 
monuments of American scholarship. It 
brought him a world-wide reputation and 
every sort of recognition from learned or- 
ganizations. He was also one of two or 
three of the most eminent Chaucer 
scholars of the world. At the time of his 
death he was at work on a volume devot- 
ed to Chaucer’s learning. 

His scholarly enterprises did not keep 
him from being vitally concerned with 
problems of teaching at every level of our 
educational system. He was one of the 
few among college professors of English 
who realized that school and college 
teaching of the subject are parts of one 
continuous process and therefore took a 
vital interest in the National Council of 
Teachers of English. He was one of the 
advisers to the author of The Teaching of 
College English, one of the advisory board 
of College English, and a frequent speaker 
at meetings of the Council. 

As a teacher he made severe demands 
on his students. He was intolerant of 
carelessness, inaccuracy, superficiality 
and expressed without restraint his dis- 
satisfaction with students guilty of these 
faults. But he never made nearly so se- 
vere demands on his students as he did 
on himself. His life was all of a piece and 
driven forward with high moral energy. 

Hidden from all but those closest to 
him was a warm emotional nature, ex- 
pressing itself fully in letters to his 
friends, in his music, in his enthusiasm 
for every sort of beauty, and his innu- 
merable acts of kindness and generosity. 
In his scholarship he was a scientist, in 
his teaching and his personal relation- 
ships he was the best sort of humanist. 


OscaR JAMES CAMPBELL 
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PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, JAMES B. MCMILLAN 
JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


Please explain the use of “way,” “to have,” 
and “‘to be’’ in the following sentence: “‘The 
only way to have a friend is to be one.” 


M. E. B. 


Conventionally the noun way is analyzed 
as the subject, the infinitive fo have as an 
attributive modifier (adjective) of way, and 
the infinitive fo be as a predicate comple- 
ment. 


In the sentence “Beauty is only skin deep”’ 
what part of speech is “only” and what does 
it modify? 

M. L. 


The adverb only may be said to modify 
the whole statement or to modify the ad- 
jective skin deep. If it is said to modify the 
whole predication, it is called a “sentence 
adverb”; if it is said to modify the ad- 
jective, it is called a “distinguishing ad- 
verb.” Either description will be satis- 
factory for classroom use. 


In the sentence ‘““He was denied the joy of 
freedom” is “joy” an objective complement, 
or does it remain an object of the verb, as in the 
active form “They denied (to) him the joy of 
freedom’? 

E. L. S. 


Some grammarians would call joy a “re- 
tained object,” as if the sentence had first 
been written with an active verb, then re- 
written with a passive verb. It is simpler, 
however, to analyze the sentence as we 
have it, calling joy a “predicate comple- 
ment.” In similar sentences with pronouns 
following the verb, such as “He was denied 
them,” some teachers prefer “retained ob- 
ject” as an explanation of the case form of 
the pronoun. 
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Please tell me which of the following sen- 
tences is preferred: 


The width of the pollen stems varies. 
The widths of the pollen stems vary. 
The widths of the pollen stem vary. 


A. V. B. 


The preference of one of these forms is de- 
termined by the writer’s discrimination and 
feeling for nuances in meaning. There is no 
question of “correctness” involved. A gen- 
eration ago there seems to have been some 
avoidance of plural forms of mass words, but 
such forms are common today. Professor 
Conrad T. Logan, in the October, 1941, 
American Speech, lists numerous examples. 
Although his purpose is to show that “a 
useful distinction between the singular and 
plural forms of certain generic or abstract 
words seems to be frequently ignored,” the 
wealth and respectability of his quotations 
are ample evidence of the good repute of the 
plural form. He cites Alexander Pope, H. G. 
Wells, Harry W. Chase, James Hilton, 
Atcheson L. Hench, Charles Dickens, 
Henry S. Canby, H. W. Fowler, Ralph Boas, 
Frank Norris, and many others who put 
“‘uncountables” in the plural. 

There is not space here to discuss in detail 
the different shades of meaning which can be 
distinguished by varying the number of 
width and stem. A fourth version should be 
included: “The width of the pollen stem 
varies,” which may refer to one particular 
stem at different places or times or which 
may be a generic plural, referring to all 
pollen stems. The writer can feel free to 
choose the form that seems to him to express 
his meaning most precisely, with no worry 
about the “correctness” of whatever he 
chooses. 











THE PERIODICALS 


Many writers have contributed to the 
Saturday Review of Literature’s ‘California: 
A Regional Inventory” (October 30). 
Throughout the symposium of articles 
featuring California literature and life, one 
finds an emphasis upon “the variety of the 
land and its people, the mixed history and 
tradition.” The exploitation of California 
as a region goes back, as Edwin L. Sabin, 
guest editor, points out, to Sir Francis 
Drake’s recorded voyage of 1579. Northern 
California, infused with Anglo-vitamin 
vigor, which once took the lead in literary 
culture, recedes in history to the Gold Rush, 
to Fremont’s explorations, and eventually 
to the early Russian trading-post near 
Bodega Bay. Southern California, of mild 
coast and placid valleys, of long-fostered 
Spanish atmosphere, is the home of Holly- 
wood and the setting of Ramona. 

Harrison Smith writes in his editorial, 
“The Magnificent Paradox,” that California 
was a melting-pot within a melting-pot. 
For years the last frontier, it witnessed the 
thwarted restlessness of pioneer fathers turn- 
ing to disillusionment and the acceptance of 
strange creeds. California has everything— 
a colossal magnanimity and a puzzling, 
thoughtless cruelty to the underdog. It has 
Hollywood, which must meet the challenge 
today of acquainting the rest of the world 
with America. 

Scott O’Dell believes that California has 
yet to be caught by literary anglers. The 
catch—stories of early San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, of the Spanish pastoral period 
and the Gold Rush and the years of railroad 
expansion, of Fresno Armenians and Okies 
in the San Joaquin—is rich and varied. But, 
like the great American novel, the big fish 
has escaped the net. California historical 
novels have fallen into two errors: like 


Stewart Edward White’s, they are too 
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glamorous; or, like George R. Stewart’s 
East of the Giants, a fresh and original novel, 
they contain less of the picturesque than au- 
thentic history. Embarrassed by the riches 
of the scene and its contrasting peoples, 
the writer of modern California has been 
content with a facet here and there. Stein- 
beck’s comic Tortilla Flat is but one of many 
stories which might be written about the 
Mexicans. For every Okie who is anxious 
to work, Steinbeck can be shown one who 
hates a job. Saroyan’s sunny and human 
sketches are more Saroyan than California. 

Other contributors—Paul Jordan Smith, 
Adelaide Wilson Arnold, and Althea War- 
ren—evaluate and call the roll of the authors 
who have mainly built up California’s 
literary tradition. The poets appear more 
narrow and less discerning than the prose 
writers. Julia Altrocchi’s ‘“‘Snow-covered 
Wagons” is compared to “John Brown’s 
Body” as a vigorous narrative with de- 
lightful lyric passages. Mary Austin ex- 
pressed the primitive grandeur of southern 
California and sensitively translated the 
poetry of the Yokut Indians. Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s romantic sentiment continues to in- 
spire. No poet has done for California what 
Robert Frost has done for New England; 
Bret Harte, George Sterling, Robinson 
Jeffers, and others, however, have ex- 
pressed something of California’s wildness 
and its contrasting placid and bleak beauty. 


Annually since 1923 the open-air Ramona 
Pageant has been given in the Ramona Bowl 
of Hemet; townspeople and Indians mingle 
in a carefully rehearsed play staged amid the 
settings of the novel. To understand the 
names of schoolhouses, auto courts, and 
brands of beer, the tourist must still read 
or ask about the book; but Paul Jordan 
Smith says that, to a modern, Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s story is lost in the trappings. 


More realistic novels are John Weld’s The 
4 




















Pariners (mining camps) and Don’t You Cry 
for Me (the Donner Lake tragedy). Frank 
Norris remains California’s number-one 
novelist. 

At the recent Hollywood Writer’s Con- 
gress it was clear in the many discussions 
and addresses that Hollywood is united in 
its ambition to realize its wartime function 
as stated by Vice-President Wallace: ““The 
writer’s present duty, I am convinced, is to 
tell the facts, to give meaning to the actions 
and feelings which constitute the world 
today and out of which the common man, 
once he has knowledge of these things, will 
draw his own sound conclusion.” Realizing 
this ambition, says Colonel Darryl F. 
Zanuck, depends upon whether writers will 
dress worth-while ideas in the glittering 
robes of entertainment, for without enter- 
tainment no propaganda film is worth a 
dime. 


Commissioned to study the program of 
the British Army’s Bureau of Current 
Affairs, Brigadier General Frederick H. Os- 
born visited England and also collected data 
on the information services in the armies of 
other nations, on both sides. The October 
Adult Education Journal reports an inter- 
view between General Osborn and Edward 
R. Murrow, of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. General Osborn explains the value 
of Stars and Stripes, a daily newspaper, and 
Yank, the Sunday weekly, which inform 
American servicemen on movements of 
troops all over the world and which create 
understanding of our European allies. Both 
these newssheets carefully avoid politics. 

The Army hopes to help the American 
troops understand the issues of the war by 
films, the last of which is Battle of Russia. 
Each week copies of an Army newsmap and 
poster telling the current story of the war 
are sent out for discussion by officers and 
men. These steps are a good beginning; 
there is a lot more to be done. 

The British Army has developed a more 
advanced program of education on the 
nature of the war. Officers have been trained 
to create in their men a knowledge of the 
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cause they are fighting for, and creating this 
knowledge is regarded as a test of leadership. 
Each officer conducts weekly discussion 
periods. For the English, this work is easier 
than for the Americans because of England’s 
traditional dependence upon foreign rela- 
tions, which has been recognized by all 
classes. American soldiers have to learn a 
new way of thinking to cope with inter- 
national problems. They are studying for- 
eign languages enthusiastically through 
courses administered by the Army. 

Both American and English troops en- 
joy good shows. In education the English 
are ahead. The German army also provides 
entertainments, but its strong point is 
news services, which until recently were the 
best in any army. The Russians are strong 
on news, on theatricals, and on indoctrina- 
tion by special service officers accompany- 
ing every unit. 


In July, E. S. Evenden, chairman of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, made a 
report of progress to an administrative com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The substance of his report is pub- 
lished in the Educational Record for October. 
Teacher education is divided into five-year 
periods from 1918 to the present and its 
advances are summarized for each period. 

1918-23.—Data from drafted men re- 
vealed a very low level of general education. 
Three out of every five teachers had less than 
two years of educational preparation above 
high school. During the war the shortage of 
teachers became so acute that standards 
were still further lowered; high-school boys 
and girls received ‘“‘temporary”’ certificates 
to teach. After the war, schools expanded 
so rapidly, especially high schools, that, even 
with many more teachers prepared, there 
were still troublesome shortages. 

192 3-28.—College enrolments more than 
doubled, and the teaching shortage turned 
into a surplus of teachers. Educational 
services—kindergartens, health clincs, etc. 
—expanded. Many normal schools became 
four-year degree-granting colleges and began 
to compete effectively with liberal arts col- 
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leges and universities in the preparation of 
high-school teachers. Many of the states 
raised their standards. In the competition 
among colleges, changes of curriculum were 
generally based on expediency for individual 
institutions. 

1928-33.—A national survey of the 
schools revealed that, although teaching be- 
came a more desirable occupation in the late 
twenties, much discrimination still pre- 
vailed between urban and rural areas, 
Negro and white schools, and small and 
large communities or schools, between high 
schools and elementary schools, and among 
the various regions of the country. Liberal 
arts colleges or universities trained four- 
fifths of the high-school teachers, but state- 
wide standards resulted in the establish- 
ment of the same type of curriculum for 
teachers in both liberal arts colleges and 
teachers colleges. 

1933-38.—Competition among colleges 
increased, for students and for the place- 
ment of graduates in teaching positions. 
Salaries were sharply reduced. The surplus 
of teachers, however, and the relative de- 
sirability of teaching positions enabled 
school districts and a number of states to 
raise standards for preservice preparation. 
Several states raised the standard for ele- 
mentary teachers to four years and for high- 
school teachers to five years. The prestige 
of teachers improved in the mind of the 
public. Plans for a national study of 
teacher education were put into effect by the 
American Council on Education. 

1938-43.—Defense industry ended the 
surplus of teachers. The ensuing shortage 
again lowered standards, encouraged the 
issuing of temporary teaching certificates, 
and lessened the prestige of teaching in the 
public’s list of “essential” occupations. On 
the other hand, the fact that various units 
of the armed forces as well as production 
units must depend on education for quick 
results may have a helpful influence in re- 
storing teaching to its earlier status and also 
in the discovery of newer methods of teach- 
ing. 

1943——.—If you will do some predict- 


ing about this period in terms of what you 
think should be done, there will be a better 
chance of having the advances in teacher 
education of the last twenty-five years 
maintained and accelerated. 


In May, Colonel H. F. Harding, of the 
Coast Artillery Corps, addressed the Phi 
Delta Kappa Association of Hawaii on the 
question, ‘Can the Liberal Arts Tradition 
Survive?” This address appears in the Octo- 
ber Educational Record. After stating real- 
istically the extent to which liberal arts 
education has been damaged since the war 
began, Colonel Harding outlines his reasons 
for believing that liberal arts training will, 
in the future, become strong and influential. 
Liberal arts colleges are now subject to 
critical inspection. It is recognized by col- 
lege presidents and by leading statesmen 
that “men and women must be disciplined 
and educated through the arts and humani- 
ties to seek truth, that civilizations cannot 
expand or even exist, unless the generations 
to come understand moral values.”’ The col- 
leges must produce. In the immediate phase 
of education by contract, five hundred col- 
leges and universities are experiencing the 
responsibility of providing a sound educa- 
tion that will meet government requirements. 
America, furthermore, has become the 
world’s repository of learning and scholar- 
ship, to which the last Rockefeller Founda- 
tion report pays tribute in praising our 
refugee scholars for “their extraordinary 
contribution to America’s war effort.” 

If we really want enduring peace, we 
must begin now on a constructive program 
to share the learning, both humane and 
scientific, that fortifies and enriches peace. 
Such a program would include the extensive 
study of foreign languages and literatures. 
In the cooling-off period suggested by Mr. 
Churchill, we should provide for exchange 
fellowships, open to promising college stu- 
dents of all countries. Related groups of 
nations such as the Pacific group could es- 
tablish federations of universities, where 
leaders from the different peoples would 
address the fellowship students. The stu- 
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dents could then develop ideas in small 
parliamentary student unions. Mme Chiang 
is an example of the value of inter- 
national education. In America she is 
trusted and respected because she appeals as 
an American and represents the best tradi- 
tions of our liberal arts colleges. 


In a recent talk before the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Professor Schuttelbart 
was true to his long-standing principles as 
a leader in the small group of bitter-end re- 
actionaries who have fought every liberal, 
constructive policy which has been pro- 
posed to the organization. He has fought for 
linguistics against literature, for scientific 
research against literary scholarship, for 
medievalism against modernity, for historic- 
ity against criticism, and for the teaching 
of English rather than American language 
and literature. 

The imaginary Professor Schuttelbart is 
not altogether a man of straw; he represents 
the disappointed and disillusioned of our 
profession who bitterly resent the readjust- 
ment which is necessary in the teaching of 
literature. In the October Journal of Higher 
Education, Martin Staples Shockley points 
out that the pressures which are now bearing 
on college teaching will not easily be sup- 
ported. Unless our work is sound, it will be 
forced to go. Neglectful of our scholarly 
duties, we have allowed business managers, 
publicity agents, and the teachers of vo- 
cational subjects to seize the major part of 
the curriculum and the key positions. Our 
teaching, in the meantime, has been trivially 
pedantic. 

Many responsible organizations, includ- 
ing the M.L.A., are now studying the plight 
of the humanities and urging upon us the 
need for readjustment. Their recommenda- 
tions call for the interpretation of art as a 
record of intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment and aspiration. To this end, the his- 
torical interpretation is secondary. As Emer- 
son said, the scholar is the delegated intel- 
lect. Our duty, then, is to think—to think 


in terms of man, of universal human wel- 
fare, of universal human aspirations. We 
must fuse scholarship, criticism, and peda- 
gogy into a single unified purpose if we would 
perform our part of the functions of man’s 
thinking. This means group action, as in the 
A.A.U.P., for academic freedom, and in- 
dividual action. We teach by what we are 
and we must represent the success of 
humane study. 


A penetrative evaluation of the “new 
criticism” by Walter J. Ong appears in the 
Modern Schoolman for May, 1943. By ‘‘new 
criticism” is meant, particularly, the work 
of I. A. Richards, F. R. Leavis, William 
Empson, and the rest of the group active for 
the last two decades or so at the University 
of Cambridge, with T. S. Eliot as a semi- 
professional consultant. The approach is 
metaphysical. New criticism is a revolt from 
Cartesian-Kantian dualism, which, in em- 
phasizing the distinction between “mind’’ 
and “matter,” submerged the values of 
poetry in the ideas of poetry. Richards and 
Eliot have worked in their understanding 
that it is not alone the abstract thought of 
the poem which furnishes the typically 
poetic organization. In their study of the 
mingling of the material with the abstract 
in poetry some will find a way by which they 
can rescue human knowledge from the 
waste land of the Cartesian dichotomy and 
the Kantian aesthetic. 


New York, Nov. 26.—(UP)—Eudora 
Welty, of Jackson, Miss., has won for the 
second successive year the $300 O. Henry 
Memorial short story award, it was an- 
nounced today by Herschel Brickell, chair- 
man of the award committee. Her story 
was “Livvie Is Back.”” Dorothy Canfield of 
Arlington, Vt., was given the second award 
of $200 for her story, “The Knot Hole,” 
and $100 went to William Fifield, of Holly- 
wood, Calif., for “The Fishermen of Patz- 
cuaro.”—Chicago Sun. 











ENGLISH FOR ENGINEERS' 


Only one book on technical writing has 
ever reached a fourth edition. The honor of 
producing such a text goes deservedly, 
though posthumously, to the late Sada A. 
Harbarger, whose period of service to the 
engineering school of Ohio State University 
is common knowledge to the engineering 
profession. The coming of joint authors to 
this edition is symbolic of her passing to 
others her own inspiration and enthusiasm. 

In the twenty years since the first edition 
of this work, many things have happened to 
the engineering profession; and perhaps 
more things have happened to the teaching 
of English in technical schools. Two decades 
ago few technical students received more 
than one year of college English, usually in 
the freshman year. Miss Harbarger’s text 
of that time fitted into such a scheme. Its 
matter was simple and its methods homi- 
letic. 

Meanwhile, the same twenty years have 
brought a great increase in the professional 
consciousness of the engineer, with resultant 
changes in teaching method. Not least of 
these changes are the placing of specialized 
English courses in the third or fourth aca- 
demic year of technical training and the 
developing of special forms of engineering 
literature, especially the engineering report. 

The present text reflects this coming-of- 
age. The chapter on technical reports, for 
example, is entirely new and is obviously 
directed toward the practicing engineer or 
upperclass student. Likewise, the old chap- 
ters on book reviews, editorials, and tech- 
nical articles have been gathered into one 
new chapter on technical publications as 
they may be used professionally. Oddly 


*Sada A. Harbarger, Anne B. Whitmer, and 
Robert Price, English for Engineers. 4th ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. 226. 
$1.75. 
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enough, the chapter on society papers is still 
directed toward the student, though the 
professional engineer is in dire need of a little 
help in presenting papers to groups. 

New sections on grammar and vocabu- 
lary bear testimony to the need of con- 
tinuous drill in these fundamentals currently 
considered beneath the dignity of high- 
school students. 

In format, the book is much changed. 
The pages are larger, with resultant appear- 
ance of shorter paragraphs. Chapters tend 
to have more frequent subdivision with 
separate headings. Many chapters, other- 
wise similar to those of the former edition, 
have dropped the opening paragraphs for a 
more direct entrance into the material at 
hand. The book is divided into two general 
sections, one on principles and one on prac- 
tical forms. 

A. M. FountTAIN 


NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


TWO ROYAL ROADS 


These two books attack the most baffling 
problem of the English teacher: how to 
teach students to read.' They are as a re- 
sult difficult to evaluate. I do not know how 
effective they would be. 

A Primer for Readers, though it is shorter 
and simpler than the same authors’ /ntelli- 
gent Reading, is a much more difficult book 
than Purposeful Reading in College, which 
uses a good deal of the methodology of the 
department of education. The first is just 
a mite heavy and academic and English- 
teacherish; the second is shallower but there- 


* Edward A. Tenney and Ralph M. Wardle, A 
Primer for Readers. New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 
1942. Pp. 158. $1.25. James Maurice McCallister, 
Purposeful Reading in College. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1942. Pp. 170. $1.25. 
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fore probably better fitted to students of 
junior college background or worse. Both 
books contain all sorts of exercises; those in 
A Primer for Readers are of the old-fash- 
ioned sort (“‘Read the following story, and 
ask how the author uses connotation 
....). Those in Purposeful Reading are 
true-false, tear-out exercises, and the book 
provides keys and charts so that the student 
can score and check his weekly progress. 
Both books take up all the problems and 
situations involved in learning how to read 


ad hoc. A Primer for Readers might be 
suitable for university students in a univer- 
sity class under a properly qualified uni- 
versity professor. Purposeful Reading might 
be more suitable for weaker readers under 
inexpert guidance or no guidance at all. 
You and I learned how to read by be- 
coming interested in ideas and then reading 
about them. Neither of these books at- 

tempts this. 
H. E. Cuartps 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Beethoven. By Emil Ludwig. Putnam’s. $3.75. 


Impressionistic notes on the life of Beethoven and 
his musical compositions. 


Taps for Private Tussie. By Jesse Stuart. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

The Tussies are Jesse Stuart’s own people—Ken- 
tucky mountain folk. When they inherit ten thou- 
sand dollars, things happen and happen fast. Good 
for many laughs and perhaps a jolt or so as horizons 
are pushed back. 


Journey in the Dark. By Martin Flavin. Harper. 
$2.75. 

In Sam Braden Mr. Flavin has created a man 
whom we all know: a lonely, successful, bemused 
rich American. Born on the wrong side of the tracks, 
with a schoolboy’s wistful pride in being invited to 
parties given by children of the “best” family, he de- 
termined to be different, to rise above his father— 
and he did. Sensitive in mood and color, rich in 
characterization and background, this Harper Prize 
Novel is a vital, appealing story of an individual, a 
community, and an era of American life. 


The Promise. By Pearl Buck. John Day. $2.50. 

Many characters from Dragon Seed appear in 
Miss Buck’s sensitive study of China and her war 
with Japan, particularly the Burma Campaign. 
Miss Buck, intensely loyal to the Chinese, feels that 
the Allies have given promises not fully kept and 
does not hesitate to resent the attitude of both Eng- 
land and America. 


My Native Land: Yugoslavia. By Louis Adamic. 
Harper. $3.75. 
Based upon his own experiences and understand- 
ing of his native land, the author of The Native’s Re- 


turn explains, among other things, the important 
part Yugoslavia may play when reconstruction 
comes. 


Rogue’s Company. By Harry H. Kroll. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.75. 

A real John Murrell grew up in a tavern along 
the Natchez Trace. Launched early in life upon a 
spectacular, profitable, and brutal career along the 
midwestern frontier, he at one time planned an up- 
rising of slaves and hoped to become emperor of a 
black empire. History, suspense, swift movement: 
a colorful picture of the lawlessness of life along the 
Mississippi in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Indigo. By Christine Weston. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Both the author and her parents were born in 
India. Her father’s people were indigo planters. The 
time of the novel is 1890 to the present; the charac- 
ters, two European boys, one westernized Hindu lad, 
and many other exciting members of a small civil 
station in India. The author understands these 
people and writes brilliantly of conflicting cultures 
and personalities. An excellent and timely book. 


The One Story: The Life of Christ. By Manuel Kom- 
roff. Dutton. $2.50. 

A single, continuous story of the life of Christ, 
fashioned of cuttings from the Four Gospels in the 
King James Version. All best-known passages are 
included; repetitions and discrepancies are omitted. 


A Treasury of Russian Life and Humor. Edited by 
John Cournos. Coward-McCann. $3.75. 
A fine anthology of Russian literature, with em- 
phasis upon the Russian spirit. 
Lessons of My Life. Lord Vansittart. Knopf. $3.00. 


Out of his experience of forty years of service 
with His Majesty’s Foreign Office, Lord Vansittart 
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has written what may become an important political 
pamphlet in his indictment of the German nation. 
He has no patience with the “two Germanys” theory 
and stands for severe punishment and re-education, 
although not sure of the methods of administration. 


Connecticut Yankee. By Wilbur L. Cross. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 

When the governor of Connecticut retired from his 
fourth term in office, he began this autobiography, 
which he completed in his eightieth year. A shrewd 
and kindly philosopher, born of Yankee homespun 
people, he began his education in a country store. 
He has succeeded as educator, writer, and politician. 
He writes of his forebears, of his boyhood, of life in 
America, and of politics as he has understood it. A 
goodly heritage well shared. 


Rogues Gallery. By Frank Scully. Murray & Gee. 
$2.75. 

“Profiles of My Eminent Contemporaries”— 
seventeen of them—including Maugham, Steinbeck, 
Willkie, Mann, Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, and Shaw. 
These candid snapshots of a few eminent writers 
who merit critical attention are buoyant, under- 
standing evaluations from a personal standpoint. 
Good reading. 


Long, Long Ago. By Alexander Woollcott. Viking. 
$2.75. 

The first and only book of his own writing since 
While Rome Burns—stories, sketches, anecdotes, and 
personalities from the decade of the Town Crier’s 
greatest popularity. Here is something pleasant and 
informative for pick-up reading. 


Miracle in the Rain. By Ben Hecht. Knopf. $1.00. 


A slight, tender story of youth—a young soldier 
and a maid. 


Roundup Time. Edited by George Sessions Perry. 

Whittlesey. $3.00. 

A representative collection of examples of south- 
western writing, including short stories, selections 
from novels, biographies, and criticisms. A very fine, 
comprehensive study of a vital literature and what 
produced it. Introduction and biographical notes. 


Here Is Your War. By Ernie Pyle. Holt. $3.00. 
Ernie Pyle shared with the boys the life of which 
he writes, and so vivid is his telling that the reader 
shares it too. To Pyle the boys are still the boys 
from home, who sail from England to Tunisia and 
fight in Africa. They are afraid as we are afraid, but 
fight gallantly, free from heroics, with two things in 
mind—to beat the enemy, and to come home. 


The Torch of Freedom: Twenty Exiles of History. 
Edited by Emil Ludwig and Henry B. Kranz. 
Farrar. $3.00. 

Twenty “torchbearers of history” exiled from 
their countries are the subjects of these short biog- 
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raphies written by a group of present-day exiles. The 
list includes rulers, revolutionists, statesmen, and 
others. All were soldiers in a fight for freedom and 
were exiled because they proclaimed their faith— 
Ovid, Voltaire, Bolivar, Byron, Heine, Victor Hugo, 
Zola, Sun Yat-sen, Zweig, and others. 


An Irish Journey. By Sean O’Faolain. Longmans. 
$3.50. 

A travel book by a man who loves his country. 
As he progresses from region to region, from town to 
country, the flavor of speech and expression alters, 
and the reader grows conscious of the quaint and 
picturesque, of changing colors and smells. Beautiful 
illustrations. 


Burning an Empire. By Stewart H. Holbrook. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

The story of American forest fires in general and 
of certain dramatic and especially destructive fires in 
particular. Explanation of their origins, of modern 
ways of preventing them, and of methods of fighting 
them. The author is a forester by birth and training 
as well as a writer. A subject of national importance. 


Walt Whitman. By Henry Seidel Canby. Houghton. 
$3.75. 

“This biography is focused on Walt Whitman’s 
inner life, on the mysterious creative processes of po- 
etry, and on the rambunctious America that was just 
then coming of age.”” Canby says: “Leaves of Grass, 
which was essentially his most important life, will 
have new aspects, and therefore new interpretations, 
for every generation.’’ Mystery, contradictions, con- 
fusions, and interpretations will ever make Whitman 
a controversial subject, but most Whitman lovers will 
find in this biography much to praise. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 


Early Opposition to the English Novel: The Popular 
Reaction from 1760 to 1830. By John Tinnon Tay- 
lor. Columbia University Press. $2.00. 


Mr. Taylor traces the extension of the new read- 
ing public and the success of the novel either as a 
means of instruction or as amusement against a con- 
tinuous bombast of acrimonious criticism. Much of 
this narrative is taken up by facts on the rise of cir- 
culating libraries and their appeal to women. 


Essays and Studies, Vol. XXVIII (1942). By Mem- 
bers of the English Association. Collected by 
R. W. Chapman. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
$2.50. 

Seven critical essays by E. M. W. Tillyard, V. H. 
Collins, J. A. Chapman, and others on varied sub- 
jects, including “The Action of Comus,” “Balder 
Dead,” and “The Love Poetry of Thomas Hardy.” 


A History and Criticism of American Public Address. 
Prepared under the Auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech. Edited by Wil- 
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liam Norwood Brigance. 2 vols. McGraw-Hill. 

$10. 

This imposing work of a thousand pages is the 
joint accomplishment of scholars in different col- 
leges and universities. Preliminary chapters present 
the historical background—Colonial, Early Nation- 
al, and Later National—“*Woman’s Introduction to 
the American Platform,” and “The Teaching of 
Rhetoric in the United States during the Classical 
Period of Education.” Most of the chapters focus 
upon “Leaders in American Public Address,” classi- 
fied under various headings such as religion, reform, 
law, labor, and statecraft. Each of these chapters, 
well documented and equipped with a bibliography, 
presents the ideas, style, and influence of one speak- 
er. Under “Reform” the subjects are Wendell Phil- 
lips, Ingersoll, Henry W. Grady, and Booker T. 
Washington. Under “Labor’’ there is only Gompers. 
The largest section, “Statecraft,” begins with Pat- 
rick Henry and ends with Woodrow Wilson. 


A Dictionary of American English, Part XIX: Tap- 
Virginian. Edited by Sir William A. Craigie and 
James R. Hulbert. University of Chicago Press. 
$4.00. 


E. M. Forster. By Lionel Trilling. New Directions. 
$1.50. 

An excellent and readable guide to Forster’s nov- 
els. Mr. Trilling gives the relevant facts of Forster’s 
biography, intellectual position, and continued in- 
terests. He analyzes each of the five novels in a sepa- 
rate chapter, emphasizing the value of Forster as 
both an exponent and a critic of liberalism. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Longest Journey and A Room with a View. By 
‘E. M. Forster. New Directions. $1.00 each. 


These two novels in the “New Classics Series” 
were written in 1907 and 1908. Each portrays a 
group of individuals struggling against the material- 
istic conventions of Victorian society. In The Long- 
est Journey a rather weak young man is destroyed, 
mainly by a priggish wife and her mean-minded 
brother, a schoolmaster. In A Room with a View a 
naive girl of spirit manages to assert herself in the 
choice of a young American. The boy’s father, Mr. 
Emerson, preaches a kind of transcendental natural- 
ism. Both novels are significant for irony and satire 
rather than for depth of characterization. The writ- 
ing is lucid, deft, often stinging and reminiscent of 
Meredith. 


A Book of English Literature, Vol. 11: From Words- 
worth to Spender. Edited by Franklyn Bliss Sny- 
der and Robert Grant Martin. Edited and re- 
vised by Elliott V. K. Dobbie, Haldeen Braddy, 
Ray Lamson, Jr., Helen C. White, Charles F. 
Harrold, William C. DeVane, Edward L. Mc- 
Adam, Morton D. Zabel. 4th ed. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 
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Like the first volume, the second shows the pains- 
taking work of specialists in its textual accuracy, 
historical introductions, biographies, bibliographies, 
and explanatory notes. The length of the book 
(nearly 1300 pages) and the large double-column 
pages permit generous selections from the major au- 
thors. There are many effective drawings. 


Patterns for Living: Alternate Edition, Part II. Edit- 
ed by Oscar James Campbell, Justine Van 
Gundy, and Caroline Shrodes. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Selections in the original edition of Patterns for 
Living were planned “to stimulate a questioning at- 
titude” and create awareness of the many-sided 
problems in our democracy that must be intelli- 
gently faced. In the Alternate Edition “the spirit 
of controversial inquiry has given way to a deter- 
mined search that will help us to achieve freedom 
for ourselves—and for the rest of mankind.” Ap- 
proximately half of the material is new. 


American Words and Ways: Especially for German 

Americans. By John Whyte. Viking. $2.50. 

A thorough analysis of the practical problems in 
changing from the German to the English idiom. 
The last section of the book concerns “Social Forms 
and Social Customs in America.” 


Living Biographies of Famous Novelists. By Henry 
Thomas and Dana Lee Thomas. Garden City. 
$1.08. 

Written in popular style, the biographies average 
about fifteen pages. Boccaccio to Hardy is the scope. 
Defoe and Swift are included among the English 
novelists; Hawthorne and Mark Twain are the only 
Americans; there are seven French writers, Rabelais 
to Zola. 


The Spirit of the Age. By John Stuart Mill. Intro- 
ductory essay by Frederick A. von Hayek. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

The articles on “The Spirit of the Age”’ appeared 
in the Examiner in 1831, when Mill was twenty-five 
years of age. “The importance of the essay lies not 
in its style or in any permanent contribution to 
knowledge but in the light it throws on one of the 
most interesting phases in the development of a 
great figure of the past century.”’ 


Manual of Foreign Dialects for Radio, Stage and 
Screen. By Lewis Herman and Marguerite Shal- 
ett Herman. Ziff-Davis. $6.00. 


The book presents thirty of the principal foreign 
dialects of the various national groups, from Cock- 
ney to Yiddish. A phonetic analysis of each dialect 
accompanies plenty of drill material. The authors 
stress lilt and characterization as well as pronuncia- 
tion. 


Remedial Reading: The Diagnosis and Correction of 
Reading Difficulties at the College Level. By Fran- 








ces Oralind Triggs. University of Minnesota 
Press. $2.50. 

A valuable guide for the college teacher on the 
practice and methods of remedial reading developed 
by American colleges. The author analyzes methods 
of diagnosis, remedial techniques, and reading tests 
and explains how to plan a reading program. 


A College Developmental Reading Manual. By S. Vin- 
cent Wilking and Robert G. Webster. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.25. 

Sufficient reading assignments for a year’s work 
(of one or more class hours per week), with ques- 
tions, tests, and exercises which provide training in 
thorough reading, speeded reading, skimming, asso- 
ciational reading, and vocabulary. 


Cavalcade of the American Negro. Compiled by the 
Workers of the Writers’ Program. Diamond Jubi- 
lee Exposition Authority. Paper-bound, $0.25; 
cloth-bound, $1.00. 

Many facts on the development of the Negro’s 
participation in American life since the Civil War. 


Clinching the Victory. By Eldon Griffin. Wilberlilla 
Publishers, Seattle. $2.00. Special rates to clubs. 
The author analyzes the problems which will 

arise in the treatment of the defeated peoples, ex- 
plaining how to combat national prejudices, how to 
create favorable attitudes toward new customs, and 
in general how to extend the four freedoms. A litho- 
printed, paper-bound book. 


Developing Ideas into Essays and Speeches. By Harry 
Wolcott Robbins and Robert Tarbell Oliver. 
Longmans. $1.75. 

This book is designed to advance the college stu- 
dent from the step of recognizing ideas to the step of 
shaping the composition in its final form. Presenting 
timely essays and speeches, the authors call atten- 
tion to methods of logical development and effective 
techniques of expression. 


The Willow and I. By John Patrick. Dramatists 

Play Service, Inc. $0.75. 

“The problem confronting Mara Sutro is the 
problem of everyone who seeks some point of refer- 
ence in a world that ‘has changed swiftly in the 
night.’”’ A play with two time-settings, 1900 and 
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1940. The production fee is twenty-five dollars a per- 
formance. 


The Fight for Freedom. Edited by Roger Sherman 
Loomis and. Gabriel M. Liegey. Farrar. $1.50. 
A discriminating selection of essays and addresses 
on the traditional themes from “‘The Birth of a Na- 
tion” to “The Second World War.” The later sec- 
tions concern “The Four Freedoms,” “Words at 
Work,” and “Processes and Procedures.” 


Exploring Journalism. By R. E. Wolseley and Lau- 
rence R. Campbell. Prentice-Hall. $3.75. 
Beginning with a few chapters on the social as- 

pects of journalism, the authors proceed by charac- 

terizing the press according to its metropolitan, non- 
metropolitan, or specialized audience, and then by 
explaining many aspects of “Journalistic Practice.’ 


Rapid English Review. By John S. Lewis. Penny 
Press. $0.12 for five or more; less than five, $0.18 
each. 

An inexpensive pamphlet of fifty pages providing 
exercises on punctuation and grammar and concise 
notes on some of the major English authors and their 
works. 


Navy Correspondence and Report Forms. By Royal S. 
Pease and H. V. Wiley. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 


Prepared by a professor at the United States 
Naval Academy, this textbook deals only with the 
fundamentals of official correspondence. The main 
topics are forms and subject matter of Naval corre- 
spondence, the Navy’s filing system, and style. 


Military Correspondence and Reports. By A. C. How- 
ell. McGraw-Hill. $1.50. 


This handbook gives the substance of important 
Army regulations dealing with forms requiring origi- 
nal written composition. One of the appendixes is a 
style manual. The book may be used as a desk ref- 
erence work for any Army officer, and it also pro- 
vides a brief outline of a course in Army writing, 
with practice exercises. 


The Practice of Composition. By John M. Kierzak. 

Rev. ed. Macmillan. $1.80. 

A book of exercises and concise instruction in the 
organization, correctness, and effectiveness of writ- 
ten expression. Most of the topics presented by re- 
cent comprehensive textbooks for freshman English 
appear in the exercises. 
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NECESSARY HANDBOOKS 
for the Student of English 


THE CENTURY HANDBOOK OF WRITING 


Fourth Edition 
By GARLAND GREEVER and EASLEY S. JONES 


ies UNIQUE and widely used little manual of the mechanics of writing 

has long been considered indispensable by teachers and students alike. 
No other available handbook or manual in the same field improves upon 
The Century Handbook’s terse and lucid style; its interesting and graphic 
examples; its wise discrimination between what is unquestionably cor- 
rect and what is simply preferred; its systematic arrangement; its original, 
time-saving Chart; and its abundance of effective drills and exercises. 


16mo. Price, $1.20. 


THE CENTURY COLLEGIATE HANDBOOK 


Revised Edition 
By GARLAND GREEVER and EASLEY S. JONES 


A NECESSARY to the student as his dictionary, the new, simplified, 
edition of The Century Collegiate Handbook has met with widespread 
approval. It has been brought up-to-date in respect to present-day 
English usage, introduces fresh examples and new exercise material, 
and simplifies the organization and treatment, making the book even 
more compact and easier to use than it was formerly. The Century Col- 
legiate Handbook is wider in scope than is The Century Handbook of Writ- 
ing and gives more attention to the larger elements of composition and 
such matters as note-taking, summarizing, term papers, letter writing, 


etc. 16mo. Price, $1.35. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York I, N.Y. 









































Direct Communication 
WRITTEN AND SPOKEN 


By Davis, Fassett, Greene, Packard, and Schorer 


A manual of reading, writing, speaking, and the logic 
of communication. Written expressly for English 
courses given under the Army and Navy college pro- 
grams, and designed to inculcate directness in writing 
and speaking and efficiency in reading. It states clear- 
ly and concisely the essential principles of the logic 
of communication, with many usable suggestions for 
putting them into practice. Primary attention is given 
to written discourse, with ample instruction and pre- 
pared topics for practice in spoken communication, and 
training in reading. 254 pages. $1.50. Paper bound, $1.25. 


D.C. Heath & Comnany 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 



































‘Books for Service Courses 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH COMMUNICATION 


By Crark Emery, Ropert Gorrett, KennetH N. Cameron, /ndiana University 


Outstanding features of this book: 


Written from teaching experience with large groups of service trainees. 

Each 1200-word lesson with 4 pages of exercises can be mastered by the average student in 
the hour available for outside preparation. 

Includes all the fundamental problems of the beginning course—writing, reading, speaking 
and listening, army and navy correspondence. Ready in Fanuary 


NAVY CORRESPONDENCE AND REPORT FORMS 


By Royat S. Pease, United States Naval Academy. With the aid as consultant of 
H. V. Witey, Captain, U.S.N., United States Naval Academy 


An authoritative manual of letter and report writing, based on the course given at the United 
States Naval Academy, and designed for text use in Navy V-12 courses. $1.25. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 











